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INFLUENCE OF THE AGE OF PARENTS ON THE 
SEX OF THEIR OFFSPRING. 
Accorpinc to the researches of Dr. Hof- 
nacker, of Inspruck, the proportion of male 
and female births, in some degree, depends 
on the different ages of the parents. He 


1. That where the mother is older than 


the father, the average number of male to | P 


that of female births is 903 : 100. 

2. Both parents being of the same age, 
the proportion of boys to girls is 92 : 100. 

3. The father being from three to six 

older than the mother, the number of 
male to that of female children is 103.4 : 100. 
+. Where the father is from six to nine 
older than the mother, the proportion 

is 124.7 boys to 100 girls. 

5. The age of the father being from 9 to 
12 more than that of the mother, the pro- 
portion is 143.7 : 100, 

6. Where the age of the father is 18 years 
and more above that of the mother, the pro- 
portion of male to female births is 200: 100. 

7. If men between the age of 24 and 36, 
are married to females between 36 and 46, 
is 

: 100. 


8. men to 
ng females, the i their male 
tnd female children is 176.9 : 100. 

9. Middle-aged men, and middle-aged 
women, produce 114.3 male to 100 female 
children, 

10. Middle-aged men, being married to 
women of a more advanced age, the propor- 
tion of male to female children is 109.2: 
100. 

11, Old men and middle-aged women 

ace 190 male to 100 female children. 

12, If husband and wife are both equally 
advanced in age, the proportion of their male 
and female children is 164.3 : 100.—Salz- 


burg Med. Chir. Zeitung. 
M. AMUSSAT’S METHOD OF ARRESTING H#- 


MORRHAGE, 


Ar the extraordi meeting of the Aca- 
démie Royale de Médecine, on the 23d of 


No, 313. 


July, M. Amussat’s plan of arresting hemor- 
thage by twisting the bleeding vessel,* was 
again discussed. The following are the 
general results to which he was led by his 
numerous researches and experiments :— 

1. The effect of torsion is the same on 
arteries as on veins. 

2. Five turns of the forceps, in most 
cases, appear to be sufficient to arrest and 
revent the recurrence of hemorrhage, even 
in cases where the vessel is of considerable 
size. 

3. Ten turns of the forceps produce the 
complete rupture of the vessel. 

4. After the complete, or incomplete, 
division of an artery, the torsion must be 
made on each of the two ends. 

5. No secondary hemorrhage ever takes 
place after the vessel has been properly 
twisted. 

6. In the arteries of the dead body, the 
torsion produces the same effect as during 
life, viz., a rupture of the internal and mid- 
dle coat, and their retraction and constric- 
tion, so as to form a sort of “ capuchon.” 

7. Water injected into an artery on which 
torsion has been previously practised, does 
not escape through the contorted extremity, 
even if the injection is made with a consi- 
derable degree of force. In the latter case, 
the portion of the vessel above the contorted 
extremity is, indeed, sometimes tumefied 
and burst by the fluid, but the ring of the 
internal membrane is never destroyed. 

8. Torsion has all the advantages, and 
none of the inconveniences, of !igature ; it 
is less painful and more easy, and, besides, 
does not require the aid of an assistant ; in 
the latter respect it is particularly advanta- 
geous to the military surgeon. 

9. It, lastly, admits of the immediate re- 
union of every wound. 


M. Larry strongly objected to M. Amus- 
sat’s proposal, but merely maintained, that 
the ligature was more secure, more easy, &c. 


* M. Thierry has lately published a bro- 
chure on the torsion of the arteries, in which 
he claims the priority of this invention. 
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plan, but doubted whether it would be pgs- 
sible to extract deep-seated arteries - 


ciently to employ the new method, As to| itg 


the torsion of veins, he should be disin- 
clined to perform it for fear of inducing 
phlebitis. 


members of the Society fe't happy in their 
association, of which no doubt was enter- 
tained, the least they could do was to ex- 
press their acknowledgments to the indi- 
viduals, to whose suggestions and exertions 


CALCUTTA, 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF TAR MEDICAL 
AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

[From the “ Calcutta 
zette,” March 5, 1829.} 

Tue Members of this flourishing scientific 
institution, held their first anniversary din- 
ner on Monday evening, the 2d instant, at 
the apartments of the Asiatic Society. 

A little after seven o’clock, the party, 
consisting of the resident members of the 
Society in and about Calcutta, and several 
extra professional guests, well known for 
the interest they take in every thing con- 
nected with the advancement of science, sat 
down to a most sumptuous dinner, prepared 
by Messrs. Gunter and Hooper. Mr. H. H. 
Wilson, the vice president, in the absence 
of Mr. Gibb, the president of the Society, 
took the chair, and was supported by Dr. 
Mellis as vice. 

After the removal of the cloth, the follow- 
ing toasts were amidst cheers 
loudest applause. In proposing, as the first 
toast, the Prosperity of the Medical and 
Physical Society of Bengal, 

The Cuatrman said this might appear, 
upon the first glance, to be drinking their 
own healths; but he proposed the toast in 
a much mote extensive sense. The pro- 
sperity of the Society was intimately linked 
with the credit of the profession in India, it 
was the channel by which the observations 
and experience of distant members were 
brought together, and made common pro- 

rty; and this afforded to the medical men 
ft Europe en opportunity of measuring the 


Ga 


acquirements and exertions of their brethren 
in this hemisphere. There was a still more 
important consideiation connected with the 
subject, and the diffusion of valuable pro- 


fessional information could not fail to be 
-|of medical duties, and he came amon 


* To the two cases mentioned by M. 
Amussat, iv the previous sitting of the Aca 
démie Royale, in which the torsion was em- 

ed in the human subject, another is to 
added, the report of which will be found 
in a subsequent column. 


the Society owed its origin. The institution 
was not the act of any one individual, he be- 
lieved. Several concerned in it, who were 
still amongst the members, and whose 
modesty he would not wound by naming 
them, could equally claim their shere in 
that meritorious t But there was one 
gentleman, no longer amongst them, whom 
he could name as one who bad mainly con- 
tributed, by bis zeal in the cause, to the 
establishing of the Society, and who first 
gave interest and effect to its meetings. He 
proposed, accordingly, the health of Doctor 
James Hare, one of the founders, and the 
first president of the Society, 

The next toast was Mr. Gibb, the presi- 
dent of the Society, who, the Chairman 


stated, was prevented by unavoidable cir- 


cumstances from being present, but whose 
good wishes were with them; and he trust- 
ed that, at the next anniversary, he would 
be there to occupy his own chair, which he, 
the vice president, felt himself every way 
incompetent to fill. 

The fourth toast was the Medical Boards 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, as the 
patrons of the Society; and the Bengal 
Board was particularly adverted to, as hav- 
ing always given the most cordial and libe- 
ral encouragement to the Society. 

Mr. Dickson returned thanks on the part 
of his colleagues and himself, and expressed 
their continued interest in the i 
of an institution so creditable to the pro- 
fession in India, and of such general 
utility. He concluded by proposing the 
health of the vice president, Mr. Wilson, to 
whose zeal and attention the Society was, 
in a great measure, indebted for its con- 
tinued activity and flourishing condition, 

The Cuairman returned thanks for the 
compliment paid him, and expressed his re- 
gret, that he should not have had it in his 
power to have deserved it better; but as 
the members were well aware, circum- 
stances had withdrawn him from the direction 


them under disqualifications, which clai 

their indulgence. He had never ceased, 
however, to take a lively interest in the ob- 
jects of a profession, to which it was his 
greatest pride to belong; and he should be 
ready, on all occasions, to promote them to 
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and that experiments on animals* prove | attended with advantage to every order of 
nothing. the community. He had, therefore, no 
; M. Lisfranc sincerely applauded the zeal | hesitation, but had pride and pleasure, in 
of M. Amussat, and the ingeouity of his} proposing the Prosperity of the Medical 
and Physical Society 
In proposing the second toast of the even- 
, the Chairmaa observed, that if the 
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the best of his power. If any success had 
hitherto attended his Phat mb and those 
of the Society, the merit was chiefly due in 
another quarter; and it was owing to the 
a zeal, and activity of the secretary, 
that the proceedings of the Society continued 
to prosper. It was, thérefore, but an act of 
justice to that gentleman, to express their 
acknowledgments iu the usual form; and 
he therefore proposed the health of Dr. 
Adam, the secretary to the Society. 

Dr, Apam, in returning thanks, stated, 
that it would be affectation in him to pre- 
tend to deny, that he had done every thing 
in his power to promote the prosperity of 
the Society, although the flattering tribute 
just paid him, was to be attributed less to his 
deserts than the partiality of his friend in 
the chair. It was true, however, he had 
always taken the strongest interest in the 
welfare of a Society, the objects of which 
were the credit of the profession, aad the 
benefit of mankind, and he only regretted 
that he could not give better expression to 
the sentiments by which he was actuated. 

Mr. Ty7LeR then rose and observed, that 
it would be unbecoming the Society to for- 
get those members who were at a distance, 
- and who were thus alone prevented from 
expressing the interest which, no doubt, 
they took in the evening’s proceedings. He 
eraere proposed—the absent Members of 

The ~— toast given was—the Asiatic 
Sociely, to whom, the Preses observed, the 
Medical Society was indebted for the house 
over their heads, the Asiatic Society being 
ever ready to furnish accommodation to the 
assemblage of all parties, congregated for 
objects of a liberal nature. Independent of 
this special claim, he trusted that the mem- 
bers of an enlightened profession, necessa- 
rily of both literary and scientific educa- 


tion, would ever regard, with interest and | jog 


respect, an institution founded for the in- 
vestigation of man and nature in the East; 
and that they woald ever continue, as far as 
their professional leisure admitted, to bear 
a part in such researches. It was, indeed, 
scarcely necessary to intimate such a wish, 
as the claim was recognised, and the Asia- 
tic Society counted a large proportion of 
medical men amongst its most active mem- 
bers, whilst the pages of its researches pre- 
sented the names of others eminent for 
Oriental acquirements—such as the 

Dr. William Hunter aud Dr, Leyden. 

Mt. Marri rose, and proposed 
the health of the Members of the Bengal 
Medical Service, whose character, he ob- 
served, stood high in every part of the world 
which he hed sisited, and he had been in 


most parts. 
Mr. Metts returned thanks on behalf of 


the service, and gave the health of Mfr. 
Martin. 

Dr. Anam rose, and the health 
of the guests who had honoured the party 
with their presence, and the Society 
would often have the gratification of meet- 
ing them on similar occasions. 

Dr. Davspare, of H. M. 16th Regiment 
of Foot, returned thanks. There were two 
modes, he said, of acknowledging the com- 
pliment, by the eloquence of silence, or that 
of speech. Though he could not pretend to 
the latter, he could not content himself with 
the former, and therefore ventured to ex- 
press, for himself at least, the acknowledg- 
ments he felt due to the toast. 

The Caatruan next proposed tie health 
of Sir James Macgregor, and his Ma- 
jesty’s Medical Service, prefacing the toast 
by the expression of his wishes, that the 
Medical Officers of both the King's and 
Company's Service, might ever acknow- 
ledge that brotherly affinity which should 
always prevail between them. 


The next toast was—T'he London School 
of Medicine, in which, the Cuainman ob- 
served, he had been educated, and to which 
he looked with reverence, as to his Alma 
Mater. If the expression of his regard were 
a weakness, it was one which he was sure 
those who heard him would forgive. 

Dr. Mexuis pro , Dr. Munro, and 
the Medical of Edinburgh. Many 
who heard him, he knew, were under no 
small obligation to that school, and would 
be glad of an opportunity to give expression 
to their gratitude. 

The Cuatrman then rose, and gave— 
The Dublin School of Medicine, expressing, 
at the same time, his hope, that no other 
feeling would ever animate the three great 
British Schools—than a generous emula- 
tion in the perfecting of medical know- 
ge. 

Dr. Frits proposed—The French Medi- 
cal School, the. peculiar excellencies and 
brilliant researches and discoveries of which, 
he felt sure, would, on such an occasion, not 
be lost sight of. : 

Mr. Tyrier next rose, and stated, that 
whilst due acknowl! ts were paid to 
the different schools of medical knowledge, 
those most eminent as teachers should not 
be forgotten ; and he therefore had much 
the health of bis pre- 
ceptor—Mr. Abernethy. 

Dr. Meuis rose and said, that the health 
of Mr. Wilson had already been drunk in 
his official relation to the Society ; but he 
proposed his health then, as an individual, 
who, by his learning, his manners, and his 
general character, was entitled to every 
mark of respect they could pay; and he felt 


the greater pleasure in proposing the toast, 
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as the talented but modest person, to whom 
it applied, had retired. 

De. Mectis then observed, that as due 
honour had been paid to various medical 
schools, it would @ great oversight in 
him to forget his own Alma Mater, which 
though, perhaps, of less celebrated note, yet 
was a highly useful and honourable semi- 
nary, and one which was daily founding 
more and more solid claims to respect as a 
medical one. Of men attaining an eminent 
reputation, who had received their educa- 
tion at that university, it would be sufficient 
for him then to mention Sir James Mac- 
gregor, and Doctor Abercromby of Edin- 

rgh. He would therefore conclude, by 
proposing the toast of—Dr. French, and 
the Aberdeen School of Medicine. 

Dr. Mexuts next proposed the prosperity 
of a school which was fast rising to the 
highest repute, and could number amongst 
its professors men most eminent ac- 
quirements. He therefore gave Dr. Jeffray, 
and the Glasgow School of Medicine. 

Mr. Ronatp proposed the health of Sir 
Astley Cooper. 

Mr. Grant rose and stated, that all who 
heard him were so well aware of the influ- 
ence of the press in matters of general inte- 
rest, that it would be quite superfluous in 
him to dwell upon it. The beneficial effects 
of this mighty engine had also been expe- 
rienced in medical literature and tice. 
Of late years, especially, the operations of 
the periodical medical press had been ma- 
nifested in the most signal and efficient man- 
ner, and had produced a most striking im- 

ression. ‘lo one individual more particu- 

rly—the conductor of a London Weekly 
Medical Journal, was the profession iu ge- 
neral greatly indebted—for his unremitting 
exertions in calling into action all the ener- 
gies of scientific research; for his intre- 
pidity in exposing great abuses, and the un- 
wearied zeal with which, in spite of consi- 
derable obloquy, he continued to give a sti- 
mulus to every department of the profes- 
sion, more especially the practical, in the 
great arena of the British metropolis, It 
had been objected to that periodical, that it 
was characterised less by the suaviter in 
modo, than the fortiter in re. Such ob- 
jections, however, considering the greut 
good that had been effected by it for the 
profession at large however gravely some 
interested individuals, whom they particu- 
larly affected, might view them, were com- 
paratively of little weight, especially when 
they recollected the salutary exposure which 
had been made by Tus Lancer, of abuses 
that weighed like an incubus on the profes- 
sion. By the skilful and determined use of 
a and brightly-polished instrument, 
the Editor of that useful and fearless work, 
had laid open numerous receptacles of mor- 


MIDWIFERY. 


bid humour, which hed threatened the very 
vitals of the profession. He would there- 
fore propose—Mr. Wakiey and Medical 
Literature 


Dr. Apam proposed the health of one 
who had done much for medical science 
practically, and by his writings ; and who, 
since the institution of the Society, bad 
taken a warm interest in its proceedings— 
one whose eminence in the profession stemp- 
ed a value upon bis good opinion, which the 
Society could not but duly appreciate—Dr. 
Andrew Duncan, junior, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Grayr, no less from his sense 
what the Society owed to his unremitting 
zeal for its welfare, than the regard he felt, 
when officially connected with him, as a 
most kind senior officer—begged to propose 
the health of Dr. Mellis. 

Dr. Granam, in a short and animated 
speech, alluded to his having himself but 
recently left the Bengal medical service— 
but he could assure those who still belonged 
to it, that he continued as warmly as ever 
to cherish an interest in the welfare of his 
brethren—he would therefore propose, as a 
toast— Better days to the medical service. 

Mr. Grant, for himself and brethren of 
the service, returned thanks for the kind 
wishes expressed by his friend, and he 
cordially hoped for their fulfilment. 

The Preses then observed, that the life 
and soul of all institutions was the proper 
management of their ways and means. In 
that respect they were particularly fortunate 
in having for their treasurers, Afessrs. Mack- 
intosh and Co., whose solicitude for the 
welfare of the Society had, from the very 
first, been as kind as it continued unremit- 
ting, and whose healths he proposed. 

Mr. Cacper returned thanks. 

Dr. Mecuis next said, that they must not 
forget those who were nolonger in the prac- 
tice of the profession, but whose career in 
it had been equally creditable and prosper- 
ous. He had much pleasure in proposing 
the health of Mfr. R. Browne, and those 
gentlemen who had quitted the walks of the 
profession for other avocations of a no less 
important and honourable nature, 

Mr. Browne returned thanks, after which 
various other toasts were drunk, and the 
party separated at a late hour, after a most 
pleasant and agreeable evening. 


MIDWIFERY. 


Mr. Watter has published * a half- 
yearly report of cases in midwifery, which 
ve occurred in the northern district of the 
London and Southwark Midwifery Institu- 
tion, from which it appears, that of 182 


* Med. and Phys, Journal. 
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women who have been delivered, 95 of the 
children were males, and 87 females ; and 
that 14 were-still born. The presentations 
were natural, with the exception of four; 
and of these, two were footlings, one was 
placenta and back, and one face presenta. 


tuuon, 

In both, of the footling cases, the children 
perished. In one, profuse hemorrhage pre- 
ceded the birth of the child, and continued, 
notwithstanding the use of cold and friction; 
the womb was emptied, and on examina- 
tion, the vagina was found to be filled with 
coagula, in the midst of which was a foot ; 
this being secured and brought down, the 
hemorrhage instantly ceased. In conse- 
quence of a contracted brim, some little dif- 
ficulty was experienced in bringing the 
head through this part of the pelvis. The 
patient had a good “ getting up,” although 
she remained exhausted for some time after 
delivery. . 

In the other case the female was suddenly 
delivered, the body of the child being born 
before she sent for her medical attendant. 
Owing to this circumstance, the head was 
detained in the vagina, the circulation 
through the chord was interrupted, and the 
infant died. 

In the case of placenta and back pre- 
sentation, the patient was advanced a little 
beyond the sixth month of pregnancy, and 
Mr. Waller was din ¢ jueuce 
of a sudden gush of blood following the dis- 
charge of the waters. On examination, the 
placenta was found attached to rather more 
than half the circumference of the os uteri ; 
the hemorrhage, in consequence of the tonic 
contraction of the uterus, was exceedingly 
trifling : in fact, there was no more dis- 
charge than there frequently is in a natural 
labour. The pains just then a little flagging, 
but still, during their intervals, the child 
was closely embraced by the womb, The 

ntation could not be distinctly ascer- 
tained at first, After a short period the 
pains increased, pushing down the placenta 
first, and the child afterwards, which, al- 
though a presentation of the back, was ex- 
pelled, double, with tolerable ease ; the ute- 
rus all this time retained its contracti 
firmly, that the bleeding did not return, 
which rendered it unnecegsary to interfere 


a 
‘The face presenta oo pray to a pa- 
tient whose pelvis was of good size, and 
where there was plenty of secretion, and, 
therefore, no great difficulty was expe- 
rienced, although the labour was, of ne- 
cessity, rendered more tedious and severe 
than under ordinary circumstances. The 
child’s face was very much tumefied, but re- 


The induction of prometare labour wes 


required in one case, in consequence of 
great deformity of the pelvis. This female 
had been pregnant eleven times previously ; 
she had three times been allowed to pro- 
ceed to the full period, and each time it was 
found necessary to open the child’s head ; 
the remaining eight times, labour had been 
brought on at the seventh month, but none 
of the children survived long. ‘1 this time 
punctured the membranes on the 8th of 
June; on the 10th, slight labour pains com- 
menced ; and on the 11th, early in the morn- 
ing, the fwtus was expelled. This patient 
had been deceived in her reckoning ; for, 
although she stated herself to have com- 
pleted the seventh month, it was evidently 
not more than a six months’ child. The 
fetus was born living, but itnever breathed.” 


EXCISION OF THE UPPER JAW BONE. 


By James Syme, Esq., Surgeon of the Sur- 
gical Hospital, Edi 


Dowatp, etat. 54, entered the 
Surgical Hospital on the 11th of May, on 
account of a large swelling of the left cheek. 
‘The tumour was about the size of a turkey’s 
egg, firm, projecting, and circumscribed. It 
seemed to occupy all the maxillary bone, 
extending into the mouth, but not passi 
beyond the mesial plane of the palate, an 
reaching up to the lower edge of the orbit. 
It had existed ten months, and was rapidly 
increasing. Under these circumstances, Dr. 
Ballingal and Mr. Nasmyth agreed with me 
in thinking that the patient’s speedy de- 
struction was inevitable, if the disease were 
left to itself; that an attempt to dig out the 
tumour would be inflicting pain, without the 
smallest prospect of permanent benefit ; and 
that the case was a very fair one for prac- 
tising excision of the entire superior maxil- 
lary bone. 

In the presence of the gentlemen above 
mentioned, and the pupils attending the 
hospital, 1 proceeded to do so on Friday 
the 15th. The patient being seated on a 
chair, I made a crucial incision by cutting 


so | from the zygoma to the angle of the mouth, 


and from the inner angle of the eye to the 
angle of the jaw. Having dissected back 
the flaps thus formed, so as to bring the ex- 
ternal surface of the tumour completely into 
view, and tied the facial artery together 
with two transverse facial branches of the 
temporal, [ partially divided the malar bone 
with a saw, and completed its section by 
means of the cutting plyers. I then, partly 
by dissection, partly by pushing with the 
handle of the knife, separated the contents 
of the orbit from the floor of that cavity ; 
next placing one blade of the cutting-plyers 
in the nose, the other in the orbit, divided 
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the nasal of the bone, and 
cnt taovagh the bord 9 wey, 
having previously extracted one of the in- 
cisor teeth. 

So far I had calculated that the i 
would be nearly bloodless; but to prevent 
troublesome hemorrhage in executing what 
remained, it seemed to me proper to get 
command of the internal maxillary artery. 
In order to do this, I made a small incision 
below the ear, and dissected through the 
parotid gland, so as to enable Dr. Ballingal 
to compress the vessel between the point of 
his finger, and the neck of the lower jaw. 
I then readily and fearlessly turned out the 
tumour, and we were pleased to see that the 
artery was as effectually subjected as the 
femoral ever is by the best applied tourni- 
quet. We were less pleased to observe 
that the morbid growth was not confined to 
the maxillary bone, but extended to the 
sphenoid, in the base of the skull. 

Hering done all that we proposed, and all 
that could be done, we determined to try 
nothing more. I therefore brought the 
edges of the cheek ~ by sutures, and 
sent the patient to bed. ‘Ihe blood lost was 


, and found to be ten ounces. The 
no constitutional disturb- 
ance, was walking in the garden on the 
third day after the operation. 
Though 


there is still no appearance of the 
disease recurring, there can be little doubt 
that the result will be no exception to the 
usual one of such cases; but knowledge of 
the facts that the inferior maxillary bone 
may be completely excised, and that the 
hemorrhage of the internal maxillary artery 
may be effectually restrained by pressing 
the vessel at its origin upon the neck of the 
jew, may be useful in future, by inducing 
surgeons to practise excision, while the dis- 
ease remains within accessible limits.— 
Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal. 

Mr. Syme’s communication is dated June 
16th, and he promises to give the result in 
the next number of the journal. It needs 
no ghost from the grave, to say what that 
result will be. 


INFLAMMATORY DISEASES OF THE BYE 
TREATED BY STIMULATING APPLICATIONS, 


Tuere are but few of our readers, we 
presume, unacquainted with the fact, that 
Author Guthrie has a method, peculiar 
to himself, of treating inflammatory diseases 
of the eye. Discarding the old-fashioned 
doctrine of the eye being a delicate organ, 
and acting upon the principle that “ one 
fire puts out another,’ he uses the most 
powerful sti ing applications in cases 
of acute as well as of chronic inflammation ; 


and, if we credit the reports drawn 
under Mr. Guthrie's direction,” the si 
mulating plen of treatment, in most in- 
stances, has been ‘‘ eminently serviceable.” 
The subjoined are examples of the purulent 
ophthalmia of infants, treated according to 
I, Edw: jon, ve w 

was admitted Jan. 8th, 1829. The left eye 
was observed to be weak the day after 
was born, but no discharge was observed 
until the next day, when it was in great 
quantity; three days after, the right was 
found to be in the same state ; the discharge 
is now thought to be less. Has bad advice, 
and used lotions externally ; has taken open- 
ing medicines likewise ; his mother is sub- 
ject to fluor albus, The ung. > 
was applied, after inging out e 
with aluminis was 
be used several times a day, on alternate 


days. 

10. The di is considerably less ; 
the eyes are much better. Rep. ung. et 
lotio. 

13. Nearly well. Nodisebarge, except a 
very slight one in the evening. Opens its 
eyes with ease. Rep. ung. et lotio. 

15. Cured. 


II. Edwin Carter, wtat. eight weeks, 
admitted Feb. 19, 1829. The right eye was 
first affected about three days after birth ; 
the left, a day or two later; it commenced 
with a great discharge of matter; the lids 
were much swollen; conjunctive of both 
eyes much injected ; lids still swollen ; dis- 
charge great; child restless; cornea of the 
left eye clear, of the right ulcerated and 
muddy. Has had a leech applied at three 
different times; blisters to the temples; 
has taken alteratives and used lotions, with- 
out effect. Mother subj-ct to fluor albus. 
Appl= birudines ij. temp. dextr. ung. argent. 
nitr. ad sing. ocul. The eyes to be syringed 
out every hour with the lotio aluminis. Ol, 
ricini 5i. secundis horis donee solvetur 

vus. 

24. Freely purged by the ol. ricini. Can 
open his eyes himself. Discharge has cea- 
sed. Lotio aluminis. 

27, Cured. In attendance on account of 
a leucoma remaining in the place of the 
ulcer, which has h 

II{. Edward Shaughslay, admitted March 
26, 1829, wtat. three weeks. The disease 
began about four days after birth, and has 


* The formula for this ointment is as 
follows :— 

RK Argent. nitrat. gr. ij. ad gr. x.; lig. 
plumbi subacet, gutt. xv.; ung. 

The argentum nitratum is first red to 
an impalpable powder, then mixed with the 


continued nearly three weeks. Great dis- 
charge ; lids much swollen ; child restless. 
Has had leeches applied twice; lids have 
been searified. Mother has fluor albus. 

The disc is rather less ; cannot 
his eyes himself. On examining the left eye, 
the cornea appeared muddy, and had a speck 
on the centre; the conjunctiva much in- 
jected. The right eye could not be examin- 
ed at that time, owing to the patient's re- 
sistance. Ina few days afterwards it was 
examined, and appeared very like the left. 
Applic, argent. nitr. sing. ocul. Ung. 
zinei nocte utend. ad palp. Lotio alumi- 
nis sextis vices utend. in die alterna. Puly. 
alter. noctesumend. Infus. senne mane. 

28. Discharge as much as ever ; lids less 
swollen ; eyelids more easily opened. Con- 
tinue treatment, 

31. Better; discharge less. 

April 4. Opens his eyes easily ; discharge 


9. Very little discharge. 
11. Lek nearly well; right much better. 


Continue treatment. 
 . Left cured; right discharges still a 


18. Nodischarge. Lotion continued. 
21. Cured. 


IV. Mary Kennard, etat. twelve weeks, 
admitted March 28, 1829. Lotio aluminis 
alone employed. 

When five days old, the left eye became 
inflamed, and discharged yellow matter the 
next day ; the right was not affected until 
yesterday. Two leeches were applied near 
the inner canthus on Wednesday ; they bled 
profusely. Infant is restless atnight. Has 
had castor oil frequently. Lotio aluminis 


utend. 
30. Much better ; opens her eyes. Cont. 


31, Continues better. Rep. lotio. Ha- 
beat pulv. alter. 

April 4. Improving. Rep. lotio et pulv, 

7. The discharge more abundant ; most 
from the right eye. Applic. ung. arg. nitr. 
ad oculis dextro. Lotio ad ocul. sinist. 

10, The right eye is the best. 

21. Better. Discharge thicker, much the 
same in Cregg Rep. ung. dextro, et 
lotio ad sinist. Pulv. alt. rep. 

32. Discharge much less ; can open her 
eyes much better. Repeat. . 

27. Nearly well; discharge very slight. 


Rep. 
30. Discharged cured. 
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ON REDUCTION OF DISLOCATIONS, 
By Dr. Pexnecx. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srr,—I hope you will indulge me with a 
small space in an early Number of Tue 
Lancer, that I may defend myself against 
an attack made on me in the London Medi- 
cal Gazette for Jan » 10th ult., by Mr. 
John Hilton, and with which I was un- 
acquainted till within a few days. Mr. Hil- 
ton seems to be angry, because, in m 
paper on dislocations, Lancet, Nov. 

ult., I have presumed to oppose the theory 
which Mr. Key had applied to dislocation 
of the radius forwards. 

Under the impression that every man 
ought to make known an important improve- 
ment, I published my method of assisting, 
by the tape or bandage, in the reduction of 
dislocations ; and thinking it would be use- 
ful in dislocation of the radius forwards, [ 
endeavoured to show how it might be ap- 
plied, and, en passant, noticed the memoir 
of Mr. Key. As the theory of that dislo- 
cation, brought forward by a gentleman of 
so much experience as Mr. Key, was at 
variance with the opinion | had formed, and, 
if he were in error, might be very injurious 
to practice, I resolved to compare it with 
the observations of Mr. Pott. I think I 
have combated, successfully, the position of 
Mr. Key, respecting the band of the inter- 
osseous ligament being sufficient to prevent 
reduction, unless extensively torn, by show- 
ing, that that ligament, from its mobility, 
came under the same observations as t 
capsular ligaments of the joints. As the 
whole tenor of my quotations from Mr, Pott 
went to show, that any state of the liga- 
ments was of small importance in the reduc- 
tion of dislocations, it is entirely unneces- 
sary to reply to the misrepresentations Mr, 
Hilton has made respecting them. He says, 
** After unnecessarily alluding to several 
passages in Mr. Pott’s works, to establish 
the fact of less power in making extension 
at a distance from the luxated bone, and 
this increased, as every tyro knows, by a 
number of intermediate, moveable, and ex- 
tensile points at the joints, he adds, here 
then the ‘ true cause’ (in italics) of all your 
difficulties is ascertained!’’ I need only 
remark, that Mr. Hilton, as well as many 
tyros, may be perfectly well acquainted with 
these matters after they have been explain- 
ed. Let him show where is to be found my 
observation, that extension made from the 
hand, through the three articulations of the 
carpus, must require eight times the force 
that would be necessary could extension be 
made from the carpal extremity of the ra- 
dius; and from this important fact, 1 infer- 


megs, 
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red that the same = advantage would 
attend my method of forcing on the head of 
that bone by the tape. 

Mr. Hilton has brought forward the ex- 
eae made by Mr. Key on the dead 

y in so triumphant a manner, that I am 
induced to examine its claims to such con- 
fidence. Mr. Key says,—‘* In order to un- 
derstand the nature of the dislocation, and 
the manner in which the muscles act in pre- 
venting reduction, I endeavoured to dislo- 
cate the head of the radius forwards on the 
external condyle, having first divided the 
coronary, capsular, lateral, and oblique liga- 
ments, and also a portion of the interosseous ; 
notwithstanding this free detachment of the 
head of the bone, I found that the radius 
could not be moved upwards towards the 
external condyle by any force that I could 
eniploy, nor, indeed, can such motion be 
given to the bone while the connexion be- 
tween the radius and the carpus remains 
entire. Complete dislocation at its carpal 
extremity is requisite to allow this upward 
movement of the radius, which the fibres of 
the interosseous ligament alone can pre- 
vent.” 

I will now make it appear, that this boast- 
ed experiment does not apply; first, be- 
cause the same parts in the dead and in the 
living body are under totally different cir- 
cumstances. In the former, the muscles of 
the arm, and the articulations of the carpus, 
are all yielding and flexible. In the latter, 
a person who is falling and attempts to save 
himself, not only stretches out his arm, but 
acts, as strongly as he possibly can, with the 
muscles, and thus causes the articulations 
of the carpus tobecome fixed and rigid. 
Secondly, the force applied by Mr. Key to 
produce dislocation in the dead body, was 
also totally different from that force which 

roduces this dislocation in the living, for 
it is clear Mr. Key endeavoured to push the 
bone upwards. But if a person falls with 
the arm stretched out, and quite rigid, and 
the heel of the hand comes in contact with 
a hard substance, the shock which the arti- 
culations of the carpus must communicate 
to the radius, nearly in a line and in close 
contact with them, is infinitely more power- 
ful than the puny push Mr. Key could ex- 
ert ; it is the force of percussion, sufficient 
to start all the articulations of the radius. 
If Mr. Hilton wishes to be informed to 
what extent the force of percussion may be 
carried, he may form some notion of it, by 
looking at “ an experiment made in the 
Portsmouth dockyard; the result of which 
was, that a man of medium strength, strik- 
ing with a mall weighing 18)bs., the handle 
of which was 44 inches long, would start a 
large on bolt, about one-eighth of an inch 
every blow ; but that it required a pressure 
of 107 tons to press the same bolt down to 


the same extent.”* Mr. K 

his observations only to the radi 

says: “ Nor, indeed, can such 

given to the bone, while the connexion be- 

tween the radius and the carpus remains 
shock, 
hand, 


“excluded from the general cavity of the 
wrist joint,” the connexion between the ra- 
dius and the carpus may remain entire. Mr. 


effect nothing towards the reduction. Nor, 
indeed, is the principle on which extension 
by the hand is adopted, correct ; for exten- 
sion by the hand cannot be made to act 
on the radius independently of the ulna, as 
long as the ligaments connecting their car- 
pal extremities are entire; they are virtu- 
ally one bone, and are equally extended by 
usting theungh the Ge 
carpus.” From this passage I must dissent, 
as far as extension by the hand wens 
Sir A Cooper has ascertaine ex 

the dead body, that it 
rent, *¢ from the connexion of the hand with 
the radius, that that bone alone is acted 
upon ; and by excluding the ulna from the 
force applied, the radius sustains the whole 


extension.” The connexion of the radius. 


with the ulna at the wrist, is only lateral ; 
the ligament mobility, therefore 
they are not virtually one bone ; and as the 
carpus can draw the radius downwards, I 
can see no reason why it may not also force 
it upwards, independently of the ulna. A 
glance is sufficient to see, that though the 
radius was reduced by Sir Astley Cooper by 
extension from the hand, yet if the ulna 
alone had been dislocated instead of the 
radius, extension by the hand would not have 
reduced it; for much of the force applied 


must have been lost on the radius. Mr, 


Hilton says, ‘‘ Forcible rotation inwards, or 
pronation, with counter pressure on the ulnar 
side of the head of the radius, to prevent its 
rolling still further on the coronoid 

appears to be the best means that can be em- 
ployed in reducing this dislocation, ond not 
extension, as Dr. Newer imagines.” Mr. 
Key, in his memoir, accounting for Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper’s success in reducing the radius 
by extension by the hand, “in which he 
placed the arm bent over the back of a sofa,” 
says: ‘* But in this position of the limb, it is 
highly probable that forcible supination was 
at the same time taking place—a movement 
calculated to reduce the dislocated bone, 
when it is not much advanced on the coro- 
noid process.”” He afterwards says, ‘‘ But 


* Mechanic’s Magazine, June, ult, 


EES 


; the side of the ulna, and as the latter bone is 

Key says, ‘* It must be apparent, from the 
situation of the radius or the coronoid pro- 
cess of the ulna, that extension alone can 
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in @ more difficult case, when supination of|diastosis of their proximate 
the limb fails, in consequence of the ten- | throwing i 
sion of the interosseous ligaments, the sur-|dyle, and having fractured the coronoid 
geon can convert this opposing band of liga-| process, driving the ulna further backwards 
ment into an auziliary in the attempt at/| under the trochlea of the humerus. I con- 
reduction by forcibly pronating the hand. | ceive, if the lateral connexion between the 
This can be understood by observing the | radius and ulna had given way, that it is 
twisting of the interosseous ligament in the | probable the head of the radius alone would 
i position of the dislocation, and the | have been dislocated by the carpus i 
effect of supination and pronation upon its | the radius up by the side of the ulna. It 
fibres. In supination, the lower fibres of the | seems to me such a shock might pro- 
ligament are relaxed, while the upper are | duce a different injury, or a different degree 
rendered tense ; in pronation, the contrary | of the same injury, according to the direc- 
takes place. The first attempt at pronation | tion in which it was received, and according 
is attended with difficulty ; but as soon as| to the relative weakness of particular articu- 
the spine of the radius becomes turned to- | lations. 
wards the ulna, the interosseous ligament} My method of reducing dislocations by 
draws the head of the radius outward and | pressure on the head of the dislocated bone, 
backward into its place. Some assistance | absurd as Mr. Hilton may imagine it, has 
may be obtained by pressing the head of the | evidently, in the bands of Mr. Brodie, suc- 
bone outward, to relax | ceeded in reducing a dislocation of both 
muscle.” This seems/ radius and ulna backwards at the 
altogether a most extraordinary hypothesis, | joint, accompanied with fracture of the 
unsupported by any case, and in opposition a near the wrist; and that, too, at the 
to Sir Astley Cooper, who has produced | end of twenty-four days from the accident, 
both a case and dissection proving the con-| and when all other methods had failed ; see 
trary. London Medical Gazette for June 6th, ult. 
I have shown by ** evidence” sufficiently | The reporter observes: ‘* The mode of re- 
‘* demonstrative,” the fallacy of Mr. Key's| duction became a question, as the fracture 
deductions ; and let it be remarked with what | of the radius was by no means firmly united, 
disadvantage this twisting system is carried | and presented, as it appeared, an insur- 
on, when employed without extension by| mountable obstacle to the employment of 
the hand. At the whole length of the radius | extension from the wrist. The patient was 
its head is to be moved by a turn of the hand. | seated in a chair ; a folded towel was pass- 
This effort is only assisted by pressure on} ed round the upper arm, and committed to 
the head of the ~ by the thumb, but is/ three assistants; another rolled towel was 
opposed by muscles and the dreaded inter- | hitched round the prominent olecranon, and 
osseous ligament, but now brought forward | also committed to three assistants. The 
as an auxiliary, and perhaps 1 may safely | former made the counter-extension, by pull- 
add, by the articulations of the carpus. Then | ing towards the left side; the latter, the 
—- this method with extension by the | extension by pulling towards the right; at 
, ‘‘ where the radius sustains the whole | the same time, the forearm was well flexed, 
extension,” assisted by the tape, power-|by another gentleman. The extension, 
Syeonegse the head of the radius in spite | counter-extension, and flexion, were com- 
of all resistance. This method seems appli- | menced; Mr. Brodie was manipulating the 
cable, whether the radius may be thrownon| joint, when the extending towel po f 
the coronoid process only, or also on the| slipped from the inent olecranon, and, 
—- Where then is Mr. Hilton, with| at that instant, the reduction took place. 
all pride of ‘* personal observation?” | Mr, Brodie” (perhaps mistaken) ‘‘ believes 
Heu quantum est in rebus inane. that the flexion of the forearm was the chief 
My object in the relation of Payne’s case, | agent in effecting it.” No doubt flexion 
was to show that pressure on the head of} assisted; but as it had failed before, it 
or bandage, could be | seems very certain that reduction would not 


the radius alone would have done. I have 
not asserted that Payne’s case was simply 
dislocation of the radius; indeed I men- 
tioned circumstances showing there was 
much other injury to the elbow-joint. 
Payne says he fell on the palm of his hand ; 


bones must have received such a/ agai 


i 


the carpus, ag to produce 


have been accomplished without the towel 
hitched round the prominent olecranon. Let 
any one read my account of reducing the 
dislocated wrist of Curnow’s wife, in the 
paper in Tue Lancer before quoted, and 
then let him say if I am right. ‘1 bent 
the forearm toa right angle with the hu- 
merus, where it was held by an assistant ; 
and having placed the tape ef a tourniquet 
on her arm, immediately above, and partly 
inst the dislocated carpal bones, I tied it 


(gently on the opposite side, I then twisted 
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' 
applied, and must greatly assist in bringing 
that bone to its proper situation. It gave | 
me the opportunity of making the same ex- 
periment with the tape, which dislocation of | 
i} 


je's case the extending towel 

the prominent olecranon, at the 
same instant in which reduction took place; 
which clearly shows that the towel causin 
the pressure on the head of the bone, as 
have recommended, was the cause of the re- 
duction. If asked why it slipped, I would 
answer, because the olecranon, being re- 
duced, was no longer prominent—in fact, 
because it was forced by the towel into its 
proper situation. 

If ever there was a case in point, this is 
one; and I congratulate the public on the 
discovery of a sure method of reducing dis- 
locations, which were proved to be irredu- 
cible without it. I am, Sir, your humble 
servant, 


Penzance, Aug.15. Henry Pennecx. 


SOUND CHIRURGICAL IN THE COUNTRY. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—You have well and truly designated 
itals and infirmaries ‘‘ human slaugh- 
ter- ;” and, after your able expositions, 
those who contribute to their support can 
be regarded in but little better light than as 
abettors of the human, or rather inhuman, 
butcheries therein perpetrated. | wish, Mr. 
Editor, you could contrive to visit the coun- 
try hospitals a little more frequently; I 
assure you the surgeons attached to them 
require bleeding ad deliquium, from which 
operation, indeed, if some of them never re- 
covered, it would greatly add to the safety, 
and expedite the recovery of, their patients. 
Oh! Mr. Editor, ** I could such scenes un- 
fold,” but that I do not wish to convert each 
icular hair of yours into a porcupine’s 
quill. With the point of your Lancer you 
are sufficiently formidable already, but do, 
pray do, give us poor wee-wee, pale-faced, 
town surgeons, a little time to recover from 
your copious evacuations, and, in the mean 
time, phlebotomise our country cousins,— 
Our neveys, you know, we provide for in 
Lunoun, I will give youa hint or two, and 
a case or two, to begin with. Ata town 
and county hospital, lately got up for the 
benefit of some young gentlemen, (the senior 
surgeon is 25,) whose papas, confessedly, 
were, and who had the honesty to acknow- 
ledge themselves to be, unequal to fill the 


the deep-seated instead of the superficial 
arch, it was not found quite so successful 
in restraining the hemorrhage as had been 
anticipated ; it was, therefore, proposed, in 
consultation, that the ulnar artery should 
also be secured. No sooner said than done ; 


ion tolerably well, and, with the 
assistance of a long. fingered gentleman, who 
kindly placed the stone in the forceps for 
him, 
it in about eight minutes, is patient 
recovered 


Casz 4.—Lithotomy.—A boy, about 
seven years of age, was placed upon the 
operating table, where he was detained one 
hour and twenty minutes only. This turned 
out to be a Sultana case, no stone was to be 
found ; this boy was put to bed, and, in due 
course of time, was discharged, mirabile 

Within one little month after this last 
event, a vote of thanks was moved, by the 


London, August 21st. 


THEOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 


To the Editor of Tus Lawycer. 
Str,—Your country t, M. 
R.C., thinks your pages should not be oc- 
cupied with discussions about “ the vital 


principle, mind or soul, and such metaphy- 
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the ends round my left hand, and with my ical offices to the establishment, the fol- sical 0 
right grasped her hand. I made the exten- g cases occurred, Derm 
sion with both bands, and in an instant,| Case 1.—Wound of the Superficial Pal- theolo 
and when I was employing very little force, | mar Arch—In this case compression was rather 
the bones passed into their places, the tape | tried, which proved effectual—not in sup- their | 
slid down on the wrist, and the woman ex-| pressing the hemorrhage, but in bringing this 3 
: claimed, ‘ the bone is in ;’” and well she|on threatening symptoms of mortification them 
must have known the feeling, as she had be- | of the hand ; it was then suggested by one soul | 
fore dislocated the wrist of the other arm. | of the wiseacres that it might be proper to Syste 
secure the artery—‘‘ What artery?” ‘‘ The first, 
radial, to be sure.’’ The radial artery was 1 cor 
| tied, but as that vessel happens to form admi 
and 
pers 
a me 
be 
one. 
| the ulnar arcery was tied, and, mirabile dictu, kin 
| the bleeding ceased, and, what is still more unde 
| wonderful, the patient recovered. nw 
Case 2.—Lithotomy.—In this case the Fi 
operator seemed to have established it in not | 
his own mind, that every part in the neigh- this 
| bourhood of the prostate gland and neck of will 
the bladder might be cut ad libitum, but bool 
BE | that these parts were not to be profaned by ben 
knife or gorget. Upon this principle the Na 
ee rectum, and parts adjacent, were freely tot 
divided—and, mirabdile dictu, the patient of 
died | 
Case 3.—Lithotomy.—The surgeon, in 
this case, performed the different parts of ° 
ne 
ant 
atl 
as 
th 
ete 
Ge 
| Tl 
wi 
ar 
mi 
su 
th 
wi 
ne 
governors Of this Most excellent charity, be 
the surgeons, for the skill displayed in 
the performance of their operations; aud 
this, Mr. Editor, is ** Country Hospital 
Practice.” Yours, 


al 
as 
p- 
ng 
1e 
to 
is 
n 

; 


sical nonsense,” and is pleased 


Dermott and Mr. Thomas ‘* metaphysico- | mulus of necessity ,” that is, 
" cause she does act. These are a few of the 


ible réveries, betray 
their ignorance of the subject.” To remove 
this ignorance, be is kind enough to refer 
them for “‘ a full and true” account athe 
soul and spiritual s' +” to Mirabaud’s 
System of Netare. regard to the 
first, it is your province, and yours alone, 
1 conceive, to say what papers shall be 
admitted and what not into your Journal; 
and as to the second, | do not see why a 
person should be a worse anatomist for being 
a metapbysician, and the probability is, that| 
he will be a better man by being a religious 
one. Mr. Dermott and Mr. Thomas are 


theologico-anatomists, whose theories, or 
rather i 
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to term Mr.| Hunter would say, she acts “ the sti- 
acts be- 


Sone ee down in this work; it is a 
system of undisguised atheism, gross mate- 
and blind fatalism. Should any of 
your readers, however, take the trouble to 
peruse it, I trust that, after having done so, 
they will read the following in the order 
they stand :—Priestley’s Letter to a Philoso- 
phical Unbeliever; Estliun’s Sermon on 
Atheism; Paley’s Natural Theology, and 
afterwards Paley’s Evidences of Christia- 
nity ; Maltby’s Sermons, in illustration of 
the Evidences; and Barrow’s Bampton Lec- 
ture Sermons for 1799. Iam, Sir, your obe- 


dient servant, 


James Woopuam. 


full ible, I doubt not, of M. R.C.’ 
cal Royal Infirmary for Childrea, 


kindness, in wishing to enlighten their dull 
understandings, as also of the polite mode 
in which that wish is conveyed. 

For the information of those who have 
not seen, or perhaps never before heard of, 
this book which M.R.C. recommends, | 
will take leave to tell them what kind of a 


book itis. What goes by the name of Mira- | of it.”—Macbeth. 


baud’s System of Nature, (Systéme de la 
Nature,) was written a few years previously 
to the French Revolution, by a Frenchman 
of the name of Diderot, of the school of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, and badly translated 
by a radical surgeon of the name of Hodson. 
Its style (I speak of the original) is not 
inelegant, but the work is prolix, verbose, 
and tautological ; it is termed the bible of 
atheism. It denies the existence of the 
Deity, that of the soul, that ofa future state, 
as also the free agency of man. In place of 
these we have fatalism, or necessity ; the 
eternal sleep of death;* materialism ; and for | 
God, a goddess under the name of Nature.t, 
Though 1o common understandings the world , 
which we inhabit, with its starry firmament 
around, its animals, its vegetables, and its 
miverals, exhibit marks of design and con- 
summate intelligence, yet we ere told that 
this goddess, who produced all things, is 
without intelligence, and has neither design 
nor end in view; that she acts necessarily 

she exists necessarily, or, as Jolin 


* « La mort est sommeil éternel” was, 
in the early part of the French Revolution, 
inseribed in all the cemeteries of Paris. 

¢ During the “ reign of terror,” as it was 
called, when Robespierre, Danton, Murat, 
Collet D’Herbois, and others caused the 
streets of Paris, Lyons, and other places to 
flow with the blood of their victims, she was 
worshipped as the Goddess of Keason ; and 
more than once represented by a prostitute 
riding through the streets of Paris, and the 


August 21st. 


CONFESSIONS OF A HALF-RUINED MAN, 


“Throw physic to the dogs, for Flt have none 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Str,—If the following plain statement of 
facts will enable you to proceed more for- 
cibly in the excellent attempts you are mak~- 
ing for the exposure of quackery and hum- 
bug, you have my hearty free-will for*their 
publication, half the young practitioners 
of the present day are not sick of physic, as 
it now is only to be followed, then my quo- 
tation is misapplied. But truth will do 
much towards exposing the execrable hypo- 
crisy of those who are slowly undermining 
the value of a profession, which, placed on a 
solid basis, is, unquestionably, the most 
valuable, the most consolatory, but the worst 
treated of any extant. Itis the most nause- 
ous and repugnant at the onset, and deserves 
to be rewarded other thanitis. Alas! how 
little does the aspiring youth imagine the de- 
gradation to which he must be compelled to 
submit, or else pine out a hopeless existence 
in misery and despair, 

At the onset of my medical career, I en- 
tered as a private perpetual pupil with Mr, 
Brookes, an anatomist, who, no one can 
doubt, had the most admirable insight into 
that branch, or, 1 should call it, foundation, 
of surgery. I remained during five years 
with him, three of which were continually 
passed in the dissecting-room. In order to 
acquire a more extensive knowledge of phar- 
macy than @ miserable apprenticeship of 
five years could offer, | entered the Maryle- 
bone Infirmary asa resident pupil. There, 
under the unassuming yet intelligent apo- 
thecary, Mr. Goodwin, (whom | shall ever 
respect, and who will recognise the signa- 


Bible tied to the horse’s tail, dragging on 
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ture, should it meet his eye,) I gained a valu- | mate 
medica and 


Home, Thom- 
foolishly 

that knowledge of science was necessary 
for a medical man’s success. How absurd ! 
Humbug, Sir, cant, despicable cant, and 
chicanery, are the unquestionable qualifica- 
tions necessary—proofs of a man’s art in 
which have been egregiously omitted in the 
set of certificates ordered by the College of 
Surgeons, Ou my return to London, proud 
of my profession, and of the men who adorn- 
ed the professor's chair, I became a dresser 
at the Middlesex Hospital, and, at the same 
time, attended the lectures of Mr. Charles 
Bell. At a convenient time I offered my- 
self as a candidate at the e of Sur- 
geons, where I bought the diploma, and 
where | found the possession of twenty-two, 
now obsolete, gold coins were a valuable ac- 
quisition. How many times since (with a 
large family, whose wants have frequently 
made such a sum desirable) have I looked 
at the useless piece of paper, and, in my 
mind’s eye, fancied | could see the glittering 
coin for which it was exchanged. Like the 
in the fable, ‘‘ I grasped at the shadow, 
lost the substance,” and I should really 
be immeasurably happy could I part with 
the aforesaid valueless memento for half 
the sum, when rent day uofortunately, now 

and then, comes inopportunely. 
To finish the tale, | entered into practice ; 
was errone- 


ng myself 


with which quacks vo- 
ients swallow, their atro- 
I remain, Sir, 


Twickenham, Aug. 19. 


ciferate, and 
cious ! 


COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


To the Editor of Tas Lancet. 


Sin,—Judging from the information you 
have, from time to time, laid before the pub. 
lic on the subject of the arbitrary manner in 
which the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons exert the power which is intrusted 
to them by the present laws of the College, 
there can be no doubt that they have not 
exercised that power in a manner calculated 
to give satisfaction to, or to advance the in- 
terest of, the members, or (to speak more 
familiarly) the Society of Surgeons, The 
Council seem to think that they alone con. 
stitute the’ * College,” and that they con- 
descend, when they grant privileges to 
ordinary members, As the case now stands, 
a few select members give laws to the whole 
Society, whilst the of woAAo:, who, by the 
way, are ex to be men of as good 
education as their lawgivers, have no voice 
in the senate, no share in making the laws, 
and not sc much as a vote in the election of 
those who are to make them. 

«* Can such things be, 

And overcome us as a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder.” 

The Council is an unlimited, despotic, 
oligarchy. ‘Che rulers of the Society do as 
they please, and the members are obliged to 


y | submit, if they wish to act according to the 


i ysician ” and the ‘* ignorant drug- 
Y hat was to be done in this emer- 


ounces of salts, 

and penn’orths of rhubarb, | find that bread 

and cheese stand a chance of being sup- 

planted by something more delectable to the 

palate ; that the small beer may be trans- 

ified into home-brewed; and that my 

nights of sleepless wretcheduess are ex- 
for sound and refreshing rest! 

can account for all this? The 


laws ; but if they wish to be free, they must 
enforce a reformation of the laws, as the 
people of England did, when King Jobn 
exerted the power he possessed hereditarily 
from William the Conqueror, in a manner 
somewhat too arbitrary. There cannot be 
a better pattern of liberty than is to be 
found in the constitution of England, which 
gradually attained its perfection by the peo- 
ple unanimously and repeatedly insisting on 
their rights ; the members of the Society of 
Surgeons should take that for an example, 
and begin by obtaining their Magna Charta. 
How that is to be most effectually done, the 
pages of your able and independent Journal 
forcibly. demonstrate. 

Why should not the administration of the 
College be constructed upon the same prin- 
ciples as the administration of the king- 


neg-|dom? Is not the corporation of the city of 


London managed in a somewhat sim 
manner? Let the legislature of the Col- 


lege of Surgeons consist of three principal 


impudenc divisi 
- being 
pharmaceutical chemistry, attending also the privy 
medical practice under Dr. Hooper. coun: 
Shortly after this I proceeded to Edin- or ne 
burgh, where I was a pupil under the lec-| [x mem 
let 
toe 
f 
f ous indeed. After ten years of toil and 
} ceaseless anxiety, I found my family spring- 
' ing around me faster than my patients. M 
“¢ 
gency? Was I Quietly to be ousted, and 
let my children starve ? Not exactly. What, | 
; Mr. Editor, do you think was the plan | 
pursued !—‘* Hocus, pocus, conjurocus.” 1 
turned my private surgery into an open one, 
clapped chemist ”’ over the door as well as 
“ surgeon,” and got a person to stand behind 
answer is simple enough. The supine 
ligence of the Council of the College of Sur- 
geons, the partnerships existing between 


NS. 
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the president, for the time | or thing else. I may observe, in con- 
i Glesion, thes it is not my endeavour to throw 
i itute one the | ridicule on a profession of which I am a mem- 
council, whether they elect their own body | ber ; but as this communication is directed 
; against the administration of the College of 
members not on the council, the third part ; | Surgeons, I think that the purity on which 
let the last have a room of their own iu the | it insists, among other things, should be 
here, for their delibera-| thoroughly investigated. Your most obe~ 

tions, and let one part kave a check on the | dient servant, 
will Scrutator, 


Fafield, August, 1829. 


cording to seniority ; or make some such FLEXIBLE STETHOSCOPE, 

be eligible to a seat in the lower , or 

whatever it might be called, © catil he hes To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 
been a member ten years.” Althoughit is} Srn,—It having been suggested to me, 
not my intention to sketch out a code of! that notice of a modified stethoscope, which 
laws, I may observe, that it would not be | has been successfully used in the Royal In- 
advisable to disqualify a member to a seat | firmary, Edinburgh, would perhaps meet 
on account of his dispensing his own medi- | your eye from another pen, if mine were 
cine, or because he practises obstetric sur-| not employed, I beg leave to trouble you 
gery, or because he attends persons whose | with a description of the following instru- 
corporeal aberrations from nature happen to| ment. I should not, however, have had the 
be inside. For my own part, I cannot con- | hardihood to obtrude this letter on your nos 
tice, had not others, as well as myself, been 


ceive why pure surgeons, as they call them- 
selves, should be so tenacious of their ap- | experimentally satisfied of the truth of the 


pellation ; or why it is more derogatory to | details herein made. 

supply a patient with a box of pills than| Convinced of the pathological and practi- 
with a bougie. Indeed, a person who does|cal utility of the stethoscope, I have often 
not practise every part of his profession, is| regretted the great difficulty of attaining 
only one remove from an eye or an ear doc-| accurate knowledge by it, notwithstanding 
tor ; or, if he please, a professor of ophthal- | the numerous cases of thoracic disease that 
mic or acoustic surgery ; and a doctor of only | have been treated in the Royal Infirmary, 
one member, from the circumstance of its | This difficulty arises from the great number 
being thought that he knows more about it | of medical students in Edinburgh, and who, 
than any body else, has a great temptation | from their anxiety to attain facility in aus- 
to become a ‘‘ quack.” Yet we find that a/cultation, are ofteu denied permission to 


surgeon's purity is requisite, in order to be | use the instrument, in consequence of the 
inflicted by repeated 


a member of the Council. torture y 
Sir, if a maa thoroughly understand the | attempts, and by the frequent changes of 
fundamental principles of inflammation, | posture necessarily required of the afflicted 
with, of course, a previous knowledge of| patients. To alleviate the sufferings of the 
anatomy, physiology, and other elementary | sick, aggravated by the interposition of a 
sciences, (for no one would profess geome- | timber cylinder between the diseased tho- 
try, unless he knew one figure from another, | rax, and the closely-applied head of the ex- 
and his multiplication table,) he is qualified | aminator, and, with the exception of the 
to attack disease in any form, and no form | portion in contact with the bed, to enable 
should be beneath his special notice. Whe- | students to explore any part of the chest of 
ther it would be advisable to form the | any diseased person, in any position, and in 
whole medical profession in Great Britain | any stage of disease, without pressure or in- 
aod Ireland into one body, might be mat- | convenience to the patient or to themselves 
ter of further consideration; at all events, | are the objects which I have had in view, and 
a surgeon ought not to look down upon | obtained by means of a stethoscope of the 
acy, nor, indeed, on any thing that| following kind :—It consists of two tubes, 
contributes directly or indirectly to mitigate | each seven inches in length, and 5-8ths of 
sufferings, or cure disease. Ifthe march of |an inch in diameter, except at the part to 
distinction go on, we shall have operative | be applied to the thorax, where the diameter 
surgery, which, of itself, is merely mecbani- | of the aperture is an inch and a half. These 
cal, the only ‘‘ pure surgery ;” and the sur- | pieces are united by a perforated joint, three 
will regain his pristine denomination ;| inches in length, placed at right angles to 

for it will be his duty as an operator to re-| their extremities, and fitting into the tubes 
move all extraneous growths, whether hair,|in the same manner ag the joints of a flute 


| 
lege! 

a of. ut Wi thought that the 
assembly would be too numerous if every 
you member had @ voice in the newly-formed —— j 
ub. senate, let a certain number be chosen ac- 
rin 
eof 
ited | 
ge, 
not / 
ted 
in- 
Te 
| 
| 
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bape thus t the main 
bs of the Stethoscope to form atiy re- 
The of the instra- 

t is provided with an ear-piece, suf- 


and concave to envelop the | 
ear. The ear- 


piece, by means of a move- | 
able joint, can be placed in any necessary 
ditection with respect to the extremity of 
the tube. The moveable joints are, by al 
simple contrivance, rendered perfectly air- | 
tight. The whole instrament te in a word, | 
a bent tube. 

The following are the advantages it af- 
fords :—It conveys at an angle distinct tho- 
racic sounds. It can be applied perpendicu- 
larly to any point of the chest, while the an- | 
guler form precludes the inconvenience of 
pressure, ‘The auscultator can use it in the | 
sitting posture, with his head seldom devi-| 
ating from the erect ition, und, in some | 
cases, without disturbing the patient while | 
asleep. As it does not require the head of | 
the stethoscopist to be over the chest of the | 
sick person, and as another tube can be 
screwed to the instrument, so as to lengthen 
it, it can be used in the highest ranks of 
pany without offending fastidious deli- 

° portion of the thorax, except 
part with the bed, can be ex- 
plored, while the patient and the feet of the 
examiner remain at rest. Should the pa- 
tient assume the sitting posture, though his 
bed be accessible at only one part, every 


portion of his chest can be explored with 
perfect ease to both parties ; with a longer 
stethoscope, the auscultator can explore, 
every portion of his own thorax. The in| 


strument can be lengthened or shortened at 
te. The third tube is otherwise use- 

. ‘Timidity or disgust is unpardonable on, 

the — a physician when engaged in the! 
discharge of his duty. But as it is often 
necessary in contagious diseases to explore | 
the chests of the p t individuals, rea-| 


sonable precaution may be so far complied | of 


ers at ity—often ut only one. 
priori, expected, sou! reflected 
from angles, could equal ia loudness and 


| clearness, sounds conveyed through a straight 


tube. But reference to the ples allud- 
ed to, will have reminded objector, that 
the objection is scientifically invalid. The 

tleman in question, however, admitted, 


gen 
|after accurate and protracted examinations, 


that the sounds conveyed by the new, were 
equally loud and clear with those conveyed 
by the old instrument. It was originally 
expected, that hard substances should be 
preferred for the formation of stethoscopes. 
But every person knows, that some of the 
phenomena of sound are inexplicable by our 
present knowledge of acoustics. 

It has been urged, that the flexible not 
being so simple as the inflexible stetho- 
scope, the latter ought to be preferred. Sim- 
plicity in the construction of instruments 
should, doubtless, be always kept in view. 
But too much is often conceded to abstract 
terms; and the tube admitting only of so 
much requires, it 
cannot be said that it deviates unnecessarily 
from simplicity. 


These are the ne objections that 
have been advanced. To all its opposers, 
however, the writer respectfully replies, 
that it requires only ex t. 

_ Laennec’s, like almost every other inven- 
tion, has been opposed ; but the quick sale 
of his works proves that his discovery, like 
that of Jenner, necessarily and rapidly over- 
powers opposition. ‘he auscultator is, in 
almost every case, unembarassed by the 
fallacy of symptoms; and it bas been 
proved that the stethoscope, in many cases, 
accurately guides, not only with respect to 
the ** repetition. increase, and dimination 
ies,” but that it is often indispen- 


with as to use the cylinder with the addi- sable in pneumonia, pleuritis, bronchitis, 
tional tube, in cases manifestly contagious, ' measles, scarlatina, croup, fever, confluent 
or miserably wretcbed. Finally, with a small-pox, extensive erysipelatous inflam- 
view to tability, it is not necessary to| mation, latent catarrh, phthisis, diseases of 
fiejine instrament, unless the third tube the heart, hydrothorax, doubtful cases of 
employed, as the limbs will lie in a pa-| pregnancy, &e. It has been shown also, 
rallel position with the extra tube inte ,| that it affords the surgeon the most import- 
and become conveniently portable in a small aut information previous to deciding on the 
case or bag. | Operation for empyema, or for the extrac- 
Except in the case of one patient, who, | tion of foreign bodies from the trachea, in 
from repeated explorations with other ste- detecting hemorrhege into the pleura, in 
thoscopes, was terrified at the proposal to ascertaining the state of the lungs previously 
stibmit to auscultation, it has for some weeks to the operation for cancer of the breast, 
been successfully used in every case of tho- caries of the ribs, white swelling, &c. ; and 
fractures, aneu- 


facie disease in the Royal fotirmary. It in the diagnosis of certain 
has, however, been objected, that the aus- risms, &c. 


cultator could more conveniently suffer his 


It is surprising that the discoverer of me- 


head, with thé inflexible instrument, to be | diate auscultation did not suggest a flexible 


raised and 
of the 


d by the diseased chest) instrument. But Laenneo, like the gigantic 
patients, than retain the flex-| mind of the immortal Archimedes, grappled 


stel 
i 
| 
de 


Fi 


him victor. His weapon was genius; his 
motto, man. Coutented with the acquisi-| con 
tion of all the knowledge attainable by the 
stethoscope, he despised 

nected with the minutiz of mechanics, di- 
rected his thoughts to great pursuits, and 
permitted the instrument to be moditied by 
the humblest labourers in the field of 


science. 
It has occurred to me, that both ears|surgeon Mr. Shorting, of North 
might be simultaneously and advantageously 
employed in stethoscopic examinations. An 
instrument adapted to this purpose, may 
consist of a tube, connected at its middle, 
at right angles to the cylinder, to be applied 
to the patient, and connected at its move-|in 
able extremities with two tubes, moveable 
also on the principle that has been described. 
It admits of easy adaptation, both to the 
ears and the patient. 


of insertion, 1 shali send a drawing of the 
instrument, with a report of its effects, and 
the result of an experiment respecting the 
condensation of the air in the stethoscope 
during exploration, These deviations from 
the original cylinder, would doubtless have jin req 
been long since effected, had any person 
reflected on the obvious modifications of 


MR. RANDELL ON LITHOTOMY ON THE HORSE. 
with ideas in unexplored regions of in the Namber for June 7, by Mr. W. Me 


t. He struggled till science hailed | ford, of Guernsey, appear: to ms tn esta 


the practicability of the operation upon in- 


trovertible evidence, and affords 's 


reason to believe it may be performed wii 


ised the drudgery con-| the happiest result. The perusal of these 


If this paper should ap; 


My impression was a' 
conversation with an esteemed and high] 
intelligent friend, who was present at th 
operation, I determined, therefore, to ad- 
dress him by letter, and | have great pleasure 


cases excited an indistinct recollection in 
pr A own mind, that some twenty years ago, 
whe 


m practising in Norfolk, I was told of 


the operation of lithotomy having been per- 
formed on a horse by the late ve' 


eminent 
alsham, 
ards confirmed, in 


appending his answer to this communi- 


cation ; and although my friend is unable to 
describe the mode in which the operation 
was performed, either anatomically or sur- 
gically, yet, as he was a spectator of the 
not unworthy scene, and from that time to the present 
the stone has been in his possession, his 
evidence of the fact remains unquestionable. 
To add another case to those already before 
the profession, confirmatory of the success 
of the operation on this animal, is my object 


uesting you will give it publicity in 


your intelligent and widely-extended mis- 
cellany. ‘The transcript of my friend’s letter 


which the inflexible stethoscope admits. | will give all the particulars I can elicit. 


Should they facilitate the attainment of so 
important a study as that of auscultation, it 
ill afford much satisfaction to in 
Your most obedient servant, 


Nicnotas Comins. Shorting, surgeon of North 
wish it was in my power to furnish you 
with the particulars you request, as to the 


Edinburgh, Aug. 12th, 1829, 


LITNOTOMY ON THE HORSE. I 


“ Scoafield, 14th August, 1829, 
« My dear Sir,—I have very great pleasure 
forwarding you the calculus taken from a 


horse of my grandfather's, the late Mr. 


alsham ; and 


on. I was, at the time, quite a lad, 
think it is as long as 45 or 46 years ago ; 


and can only recollect seeing the horse cast 


kil and se in the orchard, and the stone 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir,—The conflicting opinions which 


extracted. The horse lived some time after 
being operated upon; but whether he was 
able to perform any work I am unable to 


pear to prevail on the practicability of the say. 1 recollect the animal was previously 


sperpticn of lithotomy on that noble animal 


under the care of an old farrier, who then 


horse, render it desirable to collect @/ resided at North Walsham; he also was 


record of cases of the successful 
of that 

be by irre: 
attention was directed to this very interest- 


ing branch of veterinary surgery, by read- 
ing, in your valuable Journal, the report of 


’ rformance present at the operation, and considered the 
eration, the reports of which can| case to be a dineuse in the kidneys. I re- 
le proof. My) main, my dear Sir, yours truly, 


“ Tnomas Brpwett.” 


I will only add, that I have, at present, 


an ration performed, on the 26th of| the stone in my possession ; itis of an oval 
March, 1828, by a Mr. Lucas, of Liverpool, | shape, firm in its texture, and weighs about 


for the extraction of a stone from a very 


six ounces, but 1 doubt not was originally 


valuable draught horse. The operation is|much heavier. The lapse of time has pro- 
there said to have been performed with | duced its mouldering effects upon this as 
complete success, and although the truth of | well as other portions of matter, nearly half 


this statement is impugned in no very cour-|a century having passed away since it was 
i a abstracted. I am, Sir, yours 


tfully, 


trong 
* 
himself “ Anti-Humbug,” in Tue Lancer E. 
of the Sist of May, yet the case reported} Rotherhithe, August 19th, 1829, i 


SPECIMEN OF THE “‘ JUDGMENT AND GOOD 
PRELING” OF RODERICK THE GOTH, 


— controversy on the 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
S1r,—The following communication hav- 
ing been returned to me by the Editor of I. 


the Medical Gazette, I beg you will do me 
My sole | Orton's letter in the Medical Gazette of 
having been made upon me there. 1 am, Sir, ay EGintaee 


Yours very obediently, 
Holles St. Aug 24. 


To the Editor of the Lond. Med. Gaz. 


Sir,—Although I feel called upon to 
notice the calumnious statements of 2 
ink 


Gazette of the 22d of August, I do not 
it to animadvert upon 
which will be satisfactorily refuted 


own name, and talks of having been five 
years upon the crib. It may be so; but my 
attendance spinal malady, 
commenced in Lamb’s uit Street, June 
15, 1824, and terminated 29th Nov. 1826. 
Daring this period she resided in no less 
than he different families, and cannot, I 


believe, procure a good report from any of yeste 


them for strict and undeviating veracity. 
This ludy’s disposition has evidently under- 
gone a complete change since she became 
acquainted with Mr. Pickthorn. Had it 
not been so, I cannot believe that a well- 
educated female, of her station in life, could 
have been induced to quit the protection of 
a respectable family to take up her abode 
with a young bachelor. , 
On taking leave of Miss Orton and her 
“‘ Friend,” I assure both that their object 
will never be accomplished. If they could 
succeed in traducing my practice by tricker 
aod mi tation, it would never 
to the share of her kind host, The same 
mode of warfare has been unsuccessfully 
rsued, for the last ten years, by a very 
ifferent order of practitioners ; by gentle- 
men of fair tation, of engaging man- 
ners, and li education, I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Holles St. Aug. 22. Epwarp Haruisoy. 


warp Harrison. 


of. As to prescriptions, I beg leave to say, 
that having none of yours in m q 
I could not hove said to Miss Orton that I 
had given them to any solicitor, With re- 
to Miss Orton’s own prescriptions, she 
to me, at all events, that they 
should never appear against Dr. Harrison. 
As to my calling upon Mr. Pickthorn, it 
was an act of my own, of which you had 
no previous know ben I was visit- 
ing in Marchmont Street, it was the thought 
of a moment, and was immediately exe- 
cuted. Ever, Sir, yours respectfully, 
«* Beaumont St. Aug. 22. (Signed) A. Rei.” 


“ Dear Sir,—In reference to what Miss 
Orton has stated, in the Medical Gazette of 
rday, I have to answer, that previous 
to your trial with the College, I was assured 
by Miss Orton, at different times, that she 
would never bring Dr. Harrison's prescri 
tions against him, but would lodge them fo 
the hands of either her father or Mr. Le 
More, that the College of Physicians might 
not be able to compel her to give them up. 
Every thing went on perfectly well with us 
all, previous to the time that Mr, Pick- 
thorn commenced attending her, after which 
nothing could be done to give her satisfac- 
tion. It was, I know, your particular wish 
that she should rise from her couch a long 
time previous to her leaving my sister's 
house. This was repeatedly urged, until 
she begged it, as a particular favour, that it 
would never be again named to her. 

“TI have further to say, that my sister 
Gouldsmith and Miss Mary Ann Rich, au- 
thorise me to assure you, that they have 
heard her make similar declarations. 

1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Marchmont St.Aug. 


[We have thought it right to insert this cor- 


“ To Dr. Harrison. respondence, in order to protect Dr. Harrison 
“ Dear Sir,—I have just received the| from the consequences of an act of gross 
M. G. you sent. Mr. Pickthorn’s state-| partiality. At the same time we are of 
ment is, I think, hardly entitled to notice. opinion, that Dr. Harrison would have best 
Uncourteously and ungentlemanly expressed | consulted the dignity of his own character, 
as it is, it fully rms what I have pre-| had he abstained from entering 
viously said to you. As this subject neither | into any controversy with Mr. Pickthora 
conceras the public nor the ond and Mise Orton,-Eo. 
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THE LANCET. 
Londen, Saturday, August 29, 1829. 


Cowarpice and falsehood are the only 
remaining characteristics of the literary ruf- 
fians who have endeavoured, by their feeble 
efforts, to perpetuate, in the great national 
hospitals of this country, a system of hole- 
and-cerner surgery, Having long played the 
part of bullies to no other purpose than the 
amusement of their beholders, they now 
whine under the apprehension of approach- 
ing danger from the roused indignation of 
an insulted profession. The acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity of reform is extorted 

from the cowards, because they dread the 
consequences of avowing a contrary opinion 
even to the hundred and fifty fools whom 
they still endeavour to deceive. With a 
view to lessen our influence with the pro- 
fession and the public, it has been asserted, 
with ten thousand other falsehoods, that we 
have endeavoured to destroy, and, in great 
measure, have actually injured, our excel- 
lent national hospitals. If a constant en- 
deavour to procure an honest and judicious 
application of the funds of those institutions 
can be considered an attempt to destroy 
them, we must plead guilty to the charge ; 
or, if a constant endeavour to procure for 
the miserable occupants of those institutions 
a better system of treatment, be considered 
an attempt to injure the public, we must 
plead guilty to that charge ; or, if an endea- 
vour to protect medical students from a 
shameless system of plunder by those who 
ought to he their protectors, be considered an 
attempt to injure the hospitals, we must here 
also plead guilty tothat charge. But at this 
time of day, the profession and the public 
need not to be informed either of the direc- 
tion or of the effects of the labours of this 
Journal, in the great cause of medical reform, 
We have been always too much impressed 


with a knowledge of the blessings which our 
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hospitals hold out to a suffering and impo- 
verished people, to desire their downfall or 
the least diminution of their resources. 
Reform in their government, is what we have 
sought to obtain ; not the destruction of the 
institutions. We have endeavoured to pu- 
rify the stream of charity, and to spare the 
public the horror of beholding a river of 
blood. That reform in the government of 
these institutions will see its victims, we 
well know. That it will effect the destruc- 
tion of a certain race, cannot be denied; 
but that race consists of Bats and corrup- 
tionists, who fatten upon the vitals of the 
poor, and deprive industry and merit of their 
due reward. The mode of election adopted 
in these institutions, is worse than can well 
beconceived. Else how comes it, that their 
offices are occupied by neveys and noodles, 
and, indeed, imbeciles of every grade. The 
revenues, however, of the hospitals, as, for 
example, those of St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
Thomas’s, Guy’s, St. Luke’s, and others, 
are sO enormous,—the prospect of good, 
though distant, is so certain, from their 
immense wealth, that we can tolerate, and 
somewhat patiently, even numerous exist- 
ing evils, in the hope of obtaining more 
than commensurate permanent advantages. 
The assertion, therefore, that we either 
are, or ever have been, the enemies of 
these hospitals, is false, basely false. There 
are, however, some institutions profess- 
edly dedicated to charitable purposes, the 
destruction of which we should witness 
with the greatest delight, for they are nui- 
sances, alike to the profession and the pub- 
lic. We of course allude to those pest- 
houses and puff-shops, infirmaries and dis- 
pensaries. We mean not here to include 
the infirmaries which ornament the large 
provincial towns, but refer particularly to 
the medical charities generated by fraud, 
and supported by intrigue, which are every 
day rising into view in the streets and allies 
of this metropolis, like funguses upon hot- 
beds, These charities, in almost every in« 
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stance, owe their existence to the ingenuity 
of some unprincipled quack,—to some fel- 
low, probably, far less honest, and far less 
skilled in his profession, than Dr. Eady, of 
wall-chalking notoriety. We have often 
stated, that the infirmaries and dispensaries 
are decoys for the rich, and not charitable 
receptacles for the poor. This, of course, 
has been as often denied by the tools 
of corruption, and by none more frequently 
than Doctor Ropericx Macteop, Dus 
and Yellow Goth, This person’s denun- 
ciations of our attacks on infirmaries and 
dispensaries, have been loud and frequent, 
and his arguments in support of the ‘* good 
cause” heve been bedecked with those 
besutiful flowers of rhetoric for which his 
writings have so long been celebrated. 
We have now, however, a clue to the doc- 
tor’s zeal, and are indebted for the disco- 
very to an advertisement, of which the fol- 
lowing extract forms the first part. It ap- 
peared in The Times of the 23d ult— 
« Asylum for the Recovery of Health, 
12, Lisson Grove North, St. Maryle- 
bone, 

* For the reception of respectable persons of 
limited income, who, by paying a smal! 
weekly sum, are provided with medical ad- 
vice and accommodation superior to those 
which they can obtain either at their own 
houses, or at public hospitals.” 
Although the character of this advertise- 
ment indicated some intended hoax, we 
thought it our duty to send to Lisson Grove, 
and make inquiry into the nature of this 
extraordinary establishment, if such esta- 
blishment there were. Our messenger ac- 
cordingly went, and speedily returned, bring- 
ing with him a neat little pamphlet, entitled 
« An Account of the Asylum for the Reco- 
very of Health, supported in part by Volun- 
tary Contributions, and in part by moderate 
Weekly Payments by the Patients ;” and to 
render the title-page complete, the follow- 
ing is the imprint, “ Printed by the Philan- 
thropic Society, St. George's Fields.” From 


this interesting little work, we shall make a 
few extracts. After describing the situation 
of the establishment, it proceeds thus :— 
“It isa building divided into two sepa- 
rate houses, with separate gardens for the 
two sexes. Patients having subscribers 
letters, are admitted on Thursdays by the 
Weekly Board, which meets at one o'clock, 
The payments at present required of patients 
are—of females, fourteen shillings ; of males, 
seventeen shillings and sixpence ; of chil- 
dren, ten shillings and sixpenceeach, Per- 
sons of either sex having separate rooms, 
pay one pound four shillings and sixpence 
per week. The governors have been com- 
pelled, for the sake of preserving the neces- 
sary separation, to adopt a regulation, that 
such serv ats only be admitted, who shall 
pay for and oceupy separate rooms, No 
servants in livery can be admitted.” 

Then follow the names of some lords and 
other wiseacres, who, it is stated, are the 
patrons, president, and vice-presidents, of 
this excellent charity. Next comes an ‘‘ ad- 
dress" to the public on what is called the 
“design” of the institution, which goes to 
show, that after the concern is established, 
“the governors of hospitals may fairly re- 
fuse all improper objects for gratuitous re- 
lief.” Further, it says, 

“ In this country, also, there are no doubt 
many, who, from a sense of delicacy ac- 
quired from a good education, and the habits 
of better days, or from honest feelings of 
British independence, would be averse from 
going into hospitals, and would rather sub- 
mit to the effects of severe disease, and to 
want of needful aid and attendance at home. 
Should the pressure of afflicting maladies, in 
some few instances, even overcome that re- 
pugnance, the individuals must enter into 
such an establishment with a broken spirit, 
and a feeling of degradation that would have 
a tendency to retard, if not altogether frus- 
trate every hope of recovery. Females liv- 
ing on narrow incomes without domestic 
connexions, and well-educated persons re- 
duced by the casualties of life, would find in 
such an establishment a welcome retreat, 
where not only disease might be combated, 
but anxious solicitude and separation from 
friends soothed and consoled, by that kind 
attention and prompt and various succour, 


which the unfortunate sufferers could have 
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no chance of obtaining at their own dwell- 
ings. It is also presumed, that the sick 
members of the families of many respectable 
artisans and mechanics, clerks on small sa- 
laries, apprentices, domestics of the higher 
class and of irreproachable character, would 
be often glad to avail themselves of such a 
resource ; and the members of friendly and 
benevolent societies would find it the most 
eligible mode of laying out that money, to 
which, during the period of their sickness, 
they are entitled. For besides lodging and 
diet, they would have the benefit of expe- 
rienced nurses, resident medical officers, a 
store of medicingg purchased and made up 
under the insp of responsible persons, 
and directed by the advice of men, whose 
high and established character must create 
a just confidence in their exertions,” 

After the address, there is, at page 12, a 
mass of heterogeneous matter, from which 
we extract the two following paragraphs :— 

* The public will be able to judge of the 
description of persons who have heen re- 
lieved by this charity, when it is stated, 
‘that several officers of the army and navy 
have been admitted, labouring under diseases 
brought on in the discharge of their duty ; 
the wives and widows of officers, their chil- 
dren, and those of the clergy, governesses, 
clerks, teachers, small tradesmen, women 
subsisting on small annuities, persons de- 
riving sick allowances from benefit socie- 
ties, and foreigners, both in civil and mili- 
tary life!! Surgical operations of great im- 
portance have been performed with success, 
which the surgeons would have hesitated to 
have undertaken in the crowded wards, and 
unquiet circumstances of a public hospital, 
or with the deficient attendance and accom- 
modations to be procured in the private 
dwellings of the patients.” 

Then we have a “‘ statement of particular 
cases ;” of course of persons cured, as we 
fiud in the pamphlets of Dr. Lamert, Mr. 
Williams, Drs. J, and C. Jordan, and many 
others, We should not have said ‘‘ cured,’> 
however, as we find that the subject of 
the first case, ‘‘ a youth twenty years of age, 
who had been clerk to an attorney in the 
country, died of a deep-seated abscess in 


the liver,” But the patient had experienced 


OF HEALTH. 


go much relief from the kindness and at- 
tention he had received, that he made it his 
spontaneous request, the evening preceding 
his decease, to his friends, never to let a 
year pass without contributing a sum of 
money to the support of the institution.” 
This is as good for the asylum asa ‘ cure.” 
The other cases related are those of a widow 
lady, the child of a medical man, the child 
of a respectable farmer, the wife of a re- 
spectable tradesman, a gentlewoman of good 
education, a young man of good education 
connected with the press, and a midshipman 
in the service of the East India Company. 
These were all sorely afflicted with ‘* the 
stone, the sieve, the tortures of the damned,” 
but nevertheless they were all “‘ cured,” 
and sent home happy to their friends, pour- 
ing out blessings upon the charity. 

Is not this, without exception, one of the 
most barefaced and impudent humbugs that 
was ever foisted upon the public? And who 
is its physician? the gentle, the amiable, 
Ropgaicx Macteop, that worthy man who 
| obtained ‘ five pounds and a general laugh” 
in the Court of King’s Bench asa balm for his 
wounded reputation. The man who has the 
virtue to maligu the exposures of quackery, 
and who has the benevolence to yield his 
great knowledge gratuitously to an institu- 
tion where there are ‘‘ separate gardens for 
the two sexes, where females are admitied 
for a weekly payment of fourteen shillings, 
where males are admitted for a weekly pay- 
ment of seventeen shillings and sixpence, and 
where children are admitted for a weekly 
payment of ten shillings and sixpence each, 
Where a person of either sex, having asepa- 
rate room, must pay one pound four shillings 
and sixpence, and where the worthy gover- 
nors, for the sake of preserving the ‘neces- 
sary separation,’ have adopted the resolution 
that such servants only shal! be admitted, who 
shall pay for and occupy private rooms, and 
where no servants in livery can be admitted.”’ 
Such is the institution,and such is Ropgrick 
Macxeop, the man who has frequently 
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favoured us with the out-pourings of his 
virtuous indignation, against those unfeeling 
persons who have alleged that infirmaries 
and dispensaries are injurious to the public 
and ruinous to the profession. 

If these latter institutions generally, 
where it is professed the poor only are 
relieved, are depriving medical practition- 
ers of the means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, what must be the effect upon medi- 
eal practice of the charity under consi- 
deration? For here, respectable persons, 
who, from “a sense of delicacy,” could not 
think of entering one of our hospitals,—re- 
spectable persons, ladies, gentlewomen, 
clerks, gentlemen of the press, respectable 
farmers, the clergy, and officers in the army 
and navy, are admitted at a charge of seven- 
teen shillings end sixpence a week for board 
and lodging, with gratuitous medicines and 
attendance. What, we ask, must be the 
effect of such a system as this upon the 
interests of medical men? And yet the 
fellow, this dirty pvs, this contemptible 
scribbling Scotch pus, who occupies the 
respectable office of physician in this cha- 
rity, has had the impudence to taunt us on 
more than one occasion, with directing our 
observations to the pecuniary interests of 
medical practitioners ! This is a subject upon 
which he may well quake. The profession 
has now before it, the true character of, at 
least, one of its supporters. Here we shall 
quit the subject for the present, as we are 
heartily sick of the impostor, and the hum- 
bug with which he is connected. 


We promised, in a former Number, to 
show, that the College of Surgeons cannot 
legally exercise the least control over the 
proceedings of either the London or pro- 
vincial hospitals. In considering this ques- 
tion, it is only necessary to peruse the 
charter of the College, and the acts of in- 
corporation and charters of the hospitals, 
to be convinced, that the powers of those in- 


stitations are perfectly distinct from each 
other. In the acts and charters under 
which the hospitals are governed, no men- 
tion whatever is made of the College of Sur- 
geons; and, on the other hand, in the char- 
ter under which the College of Surgeons is 
governed, not the slightest allusion to any 
of the hospitals can be discovered. Now 
the hospitals must be regarded either as 
public or as private institutions, and their 
governors either have, or they have not, 
the power to exclude medical students. If 
they have a right to exclude students, how 
can the College enforce a law requiring the 
production of a certificate which the pupil 
cau only obtain as a matter of courtesy; 
and if the governors of the hospitals have 
not a right to prohibit attendance on the 
surgical practice of those institutions, then 
the ‘‘ regulations” of the College are oppos- 
ed to a right at common law, and cannot be 
enforced ; and upon this last ground it is 
quite clear, that every fee levied for attend- 
ance is unjustly and illegally imposed. This 
disgraceful College, in its passion for plun- 
der, appears to be utterly regardless of the 
opportunities afforded to pupils, except that 
of requiring them to pay money to a favour- 
ed junto, Excluded or not excluded from 
the hospitals, no matter—certificates must 
be produced. Aye—certificates from hospi- 
tals which exclude pupils from their wards 
except during three hours in each week ; 
at for example, the Middlesex Hospital, 
where a pupil who pays forty-two guineas 
to witness the medical and surgical practice 
for a period of one year, has the opportunity 
of walking through the wards on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, from half-past 
twelve until half-past one, on which days 
and hours the six physicians and surgeons 
go through their scientific promenade. Six 
physicians and surgeons all visiting different 
patients, and in different wards, probably, at 
the same moment! Yet the certificates of 
this hospital are recognised by the College, 
while those of our excellent provincial hos- 
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pitals are virtually excluded. The College of 
Surgeons having no power to enforce attend- 
ance on the hospitals, it has no power to 
enforce the production of certificates. The 
infamy of recognising certificates from a 
hospital where pupils have no opportunity 
of acquiring the least knowledge of their 
profession, is peculiar to, and worthy of, this 
College. The six physicians and surgeons, 
as we have already stated, attend from hal/- 
past twelve to half-past one on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays. Now a pupil 
can only attend one surgeon or physician 
at a time; hence he loses five-sixths of 
the practice, even in the hour when his in- 
structor visits the hospital. But, it will be 
said, after the surgeons have left, he can re- 
main in the wards to inspect the books, and 
examine the patients at his leisure! Can 
he? Here is the answer, which we have 
taken from over the mantle; iece in the hall 
of the hospital. 

“ The attention of the pupils of this 
hospital is particularly called to the esta- 
Buisuep taws of this institution, which 
direct that No ne in the 
warps of the hospital, nur at THE STATED 
HOURS OF VISITING BY THE oFFicERS of the 
establishment,” (from half-past twelve to 
half-past one on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays ;) and that no pupil or dresser be 
atLowrp to REMAIN in the hospital after 
the usual business (the visit, recollect, from 
half-past twelve to half-past one) of the day 
is finished. 

« The pupils of the years 1327 and 1828, 
are desired to be prepared to produce their 
cards of admission as pupils, should they be 


called upon to do so. 
Avex. Sneppen, Secretary.” 


The last paragraph, it will be seen, con- 
tains a sort of threat, in order to prevent 
students from obtaining more than the hun- 
dred and fifty-six hours allowed for running 
and scampering through the wards, and for 
which they may have paid forty-two guineas, 
Six months’ attendance at this hospital is 
deemed by the worthy College equivalent to 
an attendance of four years upon the sur- 


gical practice of any of the large provincial 
hospitals, where the students have the un- 
restrained privilege of attending the bed- 
sides of the sick, from eight in the morning 
until the setting of the sun. When will the 
profession rid itself of the intolerable incu- 
bus by which it has been so long oppressed 
and degraded ? 


A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of In- 
testinal Worms of the Human Body ; 
arranged according to the Classification of 
Rudolphi and Bremser, and containing 
the most approved Methods of Treatment. 
By Witt1am Rutyp, Surgeon, M.R.M. 
Soc. Ed. Illustrated by Six Plates. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver. 1829, pp. 152; 8vo. 


Aw accurate treatise on the subject of intes- 
tinal worms, has long been a desideratum in 
English medical literature. Dr. Hooper, in 
the year 1799, wrote in the London Medical 
Transactions, an excellent paper on the five 
species of worms which are found in the ali- 
mentary canal of the human body; but he 
confines himself entirely to a description of 
the external appearances and anatomical 
structures, without regarding their history, 
symptoms, and method of cure; and he 
makes no mention whatever of the various 
species which inhabit the other cavities and 
textures of the body. 

Dr. Bradley published, in 1813, a small 
treatise on: worms, which was an incom- 
plete copy of Dr. Hooper’s paper, with the 
addition of a few meagre directions for their 
cure. . 

Dr. Chamberlin’s monograph, published 
in 1784, is written for the sole purpose of 
recommending the doliches pruriens 03 & 
cure for tenia, &c, To fill up the gap which 
has been so long felt to exist, Mr. Rhind 
compiled this work, and he has chiefly done 
so from the writings of Rudolphi, Bremser, 
and Hooper. To Rudolphi he is indebted 
for the classification, and for the generic 
and specific descriptions. From Bremser 
he has derived that ample information on 
the symptoms and treztment which the in- 
dustry and extensive practice of that meri- 
torious physician enabled him to afford to 
his readers. He bas adopted the ansto- 
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mical descriptions of Hooper, and he recom- 
mends the mode of cure adopted by Bremser, 
as well as that followed by the mcst approved 
practitioners of this island. 

After a short and appropriate introduction, 
Mr. Rhind proceeds to treat of the origin of 
worms in the intestines ; of the causes pro- 
ducing worms; of the natural history of 
worms inhabiting the alimentary canal ; of 
the natural history of worms infesting other 
parts of the body; of the symptoms attend- 
ing the presence of worms; and of the me- 
thod of cure. 


A brief account of the labours of preced- 
ing authors forms bis exordium :— 


“* The ancient medical writers were little 
conversant with the nature of intestinal 
worms. Hippocrates and Celsus, in diffe- 
rent parts of their writings, mention them 
briefly, but they do not seem to have paid 
particular attention to them, or discriminated 
the different species with any degree of mi- 
nuteness. 

“ Franciscus Redi, physician to the Grand 
Duke Cosmo III. de Medicis, must be re- 
= as the founder of this particular 

ranch of science. In 1708, he published 
the result of his inquiries in a volume en- 
titled ‘ De Animalculis Vivis que in Cor- 
ribus Animalium Vivorum reperiuntur.’ 
n the latter part of the last century also, 
Pallas, Otto Frederic Miller, and Otto Fa- 
bricius, turned their attention to intestinal 
worms, and Linneus gave them a place in 
his System of Nature. A scientific society 
in Copenhagen, in 1780, began to investi- 
gate the nature and habits of these animals ; 
and Bloch and Goeze, in Germany, did much 
to forward the study, and to arrange and 
classify the different species. In 1800, 
Zeder, an industrious and accurate naturalist, 
published his system of classification, ar- 
ranging them into orders, genera, and spe- 
cies; and Rudolphi, taking up the subject, 
and improving and amplifying the classi- 
fication of Zeder, produced his great work, 
the “ Systema Entozoorum,” the most com- 
plete in the arrangement, the classification, 
the number of species, and the accuracy of 
description, which has yet been given to the 
scientific world. Among the numerous 
treatises which have appeared on the conti- 
nent, on the ivtestioal worms which ere 
found in the human body, the work of Dr. 
Bremser, published at Vienna in 1819, is 
by far the most ample, correct, and eatis- 
factory in its details ; and, in the languoge 
of Kadolphi, is thus appropriately charac- 
terised, * Liber egregius, qui brevi omnium 
in manu erit, et evi parem non agnoscit, 
neque facile inveniet,’ In this country the 


subject of intestinal worms seems hitherto 
to Lave met with little attention.” p. 9. 


Such is the aptitude of nature for the sup- 
port of animal existence, that all animals, 
from the gigantic to the very minute, have 
others still smaller within themselves, which 
derive their nourishment, and propagate 
their species, in their various textures. 

Rudolphi enumerates 1100 different spe- 
cies of these paresitical animals amongst the 
several classes of the animal kingdom. Some 
of these worms are common to many classes 
of animals; but others, again, are peculiar 
to, and are only found in, one particular 
species. 

Bremser, and some other continental 
writers declare, that these avimals have 
their origin in the bowels, by a primitive or 
spontaneous formation, and ground their 
doctrine upon the following arguments. That 
the intestinal worms of the human body are 
of a peculiar kind, and different from any 
which are found to exist in the earth or 
water; that they live and propagate their 
species in the body, and are incapable of sus- 
taining life for any length of time, if re- 
moved out of it. These worms, when ex- 
posed to cold air or water, very quickly die ; 
whereas, had they previously existed in these 
media, the change could not have so com- 
pletely affected them. If they were dis- 
tinct worms, and came from without, why 
not also inhabit the seme parts of the body 
promiscuously? For it will be found, that 
some of the species live in the small intes- 
tines, and others in the large. Dr. Brem- 
ser thinks it very improbable that the eggs 
can be transmitted through the medium of 
the aliment, water, or air, in the case of 
intestinal worms, and still more so in the 
case of hydatids and some other species of 
animals, found in cavities of the body, where 
no external opening or access could be ef- 
forded them. He mentions an experiment 
made by Schreiber, who fed a polecat, the 
mustela putorius of Linneus, for six weeks, 
with milk, containing the eggs, and also the 
various species of intestinal worms ; at the 
end of that period the animal was killed, but 
not @ worm was found in its body. He fur- 
ther adduces in favour of his theory, the 
facts given on credible authority, that worms 
have been found in @e intestines of new- 


born children. Our author, admitting the 
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facts asserted by Bremser, throws out some 
sturdy arguments in the attempt to refute 
him. 

« Dr, Bremser, then, is of opinion, that a 
certain predisposition in the system, and a 
peculiar state of the intestinal canal, are ne- 
cessary to the propagation of worms. When 
this peculiar state exists, he supposes that 
the animal matter undergoes a particular 

88, assumes a new form of existence, 
and hence are produced the various species 
of worms; that these worms, when once 
thus formed in the body, have the power of 
propegating their species in the usual man- 
ner ; but that their origin, in every body, is 
at first by this primitive or spontaneous for- 
mation. 

** Now there are many objections to this 
hypothesis of Dr. Bremser, for it is a mere 
hypothesis, unsupported by one single fact, 
and the most obvious are the following :-— 

“In the first place, it is contrary to all 
analogy drawn from the animal kingdom. In 
no other class of animals is there an instance 
of spontaneous formation ; for the animal- 
cula discovered by the aid of a microscope 
in vinegar and various other fluids, have 
never been sufficiently investigated to per- 
mit us to place them among the list of living 
animals ; nor, ifthey were, is it to be taken 
for granted, that even these are formed 
spontaneously. 

“ If we admit that such an animal as the 
ascaris lumbricoides, or large round worm, 
having such a perfect and complicated struc- 
ture, and being furnished with a head, a 
stomach, intestinal canal, a series of vessels 
subservient to generation, and muscles and 
skin, could be formed by any spontaneous 
action, or combination of animal particles, 
there would be no end to the extension of 
the theory. A field of meadow grass, by 
the spontaneous arrangement of its parti- 
cles, might produce an ox; or the ferment- 
ing dunghill, charged with animal particles 
in abundance, might be the matrix from 
whence sprung the hog that feeds on it. 
The theory would be more plausible, were 
these worms found incapable of reproduc- 
tion ; whereas they will be found furnished 
with organs of generation, complete in 
every respect, by which they propagate 
their various species—an instance of two 
separate and distinct provisions for accom- 
plishing the same end, which, we believe, 
nature is rarely or never accustomed to be- 


stow. 

«If these worms had their origin in a 
taneous formation, how comes it that 
should be of different species and forms, 

and inhabit different portions of the intes- 
tines ; that one kind should feed only on 


prefer the feces, 


pure chyle, and an 
lower intestines, 


after carried to 


and mixed with the various juices of the 
alimentary tube? 

“ How comes it that the tenia and the 
ascarides, both inhabiting the ilium, and 
both feeding on pure chyle, should, if pro- 
duced from the very same materials, in the 
very same portion of the intestines, be so 
diametrically opposite in figure and anato- 
mical structure? How should the tricho- 
cephalus, or long thread-worm, and the 
oxyuris, or maw-worm, both inhabiting the 
rectum and cecum, and both feeding on the 
same aliment, differ in size and formation so 
remarkably? It cannot be answered, that 
these different species are found at different 
periods of life, and, consequently, under 
different circumstances ; for the two latter 
species are often found existing at the same 
time in one individual; and there are in- 
stances where three distinct species have 
been voided from the same person at once.”’ 
p- 18. 

Mr. Rhind inculcates the principle, that 
worms, and other parasitical animalcules, are 
as aboriginal as man himself, or any other of 
the superior animals in whose entrails they 
may exist; but his reasoning is far from con- 
clusive ; there are numerous animalcula 
whose primitive formation is not understood ; 
all analogy, therefore, does not militate 
against the proposition of Bremser. There 
is no parallelism in the cases of the ascaris 
lumbricoides, and the ox or the hog; the 
one is a parasite dwelling in, and drawing 
nourishment from, the vital orgens of a 
highly superior animal ; and the others sup- 
port their existence by assimilating to their 
own substance, inferior animal or vegetable 
productions. Why may not the structure 
that elaborates the living fibre by a pervert- 
ed action, give birth to the tenia or the 
ascaris? The simultaneous production of 
the round and tape worm, is surely as pos- 
sible as the coeval growth of scirrhus and 
tubercle ? 

“It is certainly a singular circumstance, 
and not easily to be accounted for, that 
worms should be found in the intestines of 
children immediately after birth ; but this 
solitary fact is not sufficient to support a 
general theory. Of the experiment made 
on the polecat, it may be observed that, un- 
doubtedly, a certain state of the system and 
bowels is necessary to favour the production 
of intestinal worms ; and that a healthy state 
of the bowels is sufficient to resist them, 
even should they be introduced, either alive 
or in the state of eggs, as was practised in 
this experiment. 


** Qn the other band, Pallas has demon- 
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strated by experiment, that worms may be 
coe ge by the insertion of their eggs 
uto the body. By a small incision, he in- 
troduced into the abdominal cavity of a dog 
the eggs of a tenia from another dog ; and, 
after the expiry of a month, he found 
young teniew in the cavity. In this case, 
not being within the intestine, they were 
not liable to be expelled by the healthy ac- 
tion of the bowels ; and the natural warmth 
and moisture of the abdomen favoured their 
production, It is true it is difficult to ac- 
count for the existence of various species of 
worms which inhabit some of the cavities of 
the body, which are excluded from any 


direct communication externally. Yet, it is 


possible, the extremely minute ovula, or 
eggs of these animals, may be carried to 
these cavities by the absorbent vessels— 
through the medium of the blcod-vessels— 
or by some of those animals puncturing and 
penetrating the external skin, as is supposed 
to be the case with the filaria medi i 
or Guinea worm. This, like many other 
mysteries of nature, is wrapt in obscurity ; 
aud we can only throw out surmises, until a 
more satisfactory theory shall be produced. 
We find that the pholaides, a genus of tes- 
taceous worms, without being furnished 
with any instrument which anatomical dis- 
section discovers, can penetrate rocks of the 
hardest limestone, under the sea ; and, by a 
continuance of this process, they increase 
their habitations until they become solitary 
prisons, from which they can never escape.” 
p- 22. 

This is to combat the hypotheses of 
Bremser with the suppositions of Rhind. 
The only means of settling the point, is by 
more minute attention and constant obser- 
vation, which may ultimately afford us some 
data to reason from. 

The causes leading to the formation of 
worms, are stated to be a general laxity and 
debility of the whole system ; but more espe- 
cially a feebleness of the intestines ; a want 
of due harmony between the several parts 
of the alimentary system ; an imperfect 
digestion of the food, and a deficiency of the 
various juices necessary for converting this 
food into nourishment ; or an over-active 
digestion, producing more alimentary matter 
than the absorbent vessels can take up. 


** When the nutritious matter taken into 
the stomach is imperfectly digested, when 
there is a deficiency of the necessary fluids 
for this important purpose, and more espe- 
cially when there exist a feeblenes and tor- 
pidity of the stomach and alimentary canal, 
the imperfectly-digested chyle accumulates 
in the bowels, passes into a state of fermen- 


tation, gives rise to an undue quantity of 
mucous matter, and affords a favourable op- 
portunity for the development of the various 
worms which feed on the chyle, and find an 
easy lodgment in the bowels, from their im- 
paired action and diminished peristaltic 
power. On the other hand, when the diges- 
tive powers are over-vigorous, when a 
greater quantity of nutritious matter is pre- 
pared by the active state of the stomach, 
than the absorbent vessels of the system can 
take up, this alimentary matter accumulates 
on the internal coats of the intestines, and 
thus becomes favourable for the production 
of worms. It is from this cause that we 
occasionally find robust and healthy people 
affected with this disease ; and this consti- 
tutional temperament, or predisposition to 
this disease, may be often transmitted from 
one person to his descendants ; thus exem- 
plifying the bereditary tendency to worms 
which writers have remarked. 

** It will be found that all young children, 
and females generally, are more subject to 
worms than men, because their lymphatic 
system is more feeble, and their constitu- 
tions less firm and robust. 

** Infants, too, which are not nursed by 
the breast, from generally getting too large a 
proportion of food, and from the consequent 
impertect digestion, are found to be often 
affected with worms. 

* Scrofulous children, from the aliment 
not being taken up by the torpid and dis- 
eased absorbents, are particularly liable to 
worms, 

“« Of the concurring causes which favour 
the formation of worms may be mentioned a 
sedentary and inactive life—a damp and un- 
aired, or, generally, unhealthy situation—a 
nourishment from which a too nutritious 
chyle is prepared, as fat substances, farina- 
ceous food, and milk, and substances pre- 
pared from it. The sedentary life of fe- 
males, in addition to their delicate constitu- 
tions, may also favour the production of 
worms in them.” p, 29. 


[ To be concluded.] 


CHOLERA MORBUS AT CLAPHAM, 


Tue following alarming article is extracted 
from a periodical, which we need not name, 
and its proverbial want of accuracy and ve- 
racity has induced us, on nearly all former 
occasions, to pass over the contents of its 
pages with, what they have alone been en- 
titled to, contempt. But the facts in this 
paper were of so astounding a character, 
that we deemed it right to request a gen- 
ueman to visit the e of the catastrophe, 
and it is but justice to state, that the men- 
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dacious editor had, for once, a veracious 
correspondent, in the party who supplied 
the report. 

The parents of the children have ex- 
pressed their perfect satisfaction with the 
conduct of Mr. Day, whose kindness and 
care of his scholars have given universal 
satisfaction. 


“On Friday, the 14th, (Thursday, 13tb,) 
ason of Mr, Day, schoolmaster, at Clapham, 
aged about three (two) years, having been 
previously in perfect health, was attacked 
with violent vomiting, purging, and convul- 
sions. He became comatose, and died in three 
(twelve) hours after the commencement of 
the attack. 

** The rest of Mr. Day’s children, as well 
as his scholars, amounting in number to 
thirty boys, between four and fourteen years 


of age, remained all weil the nextday. This | 


ARISING FROM MALARIA, 


of stimulants, was succeeded, in those cases 
which were of the best aspect, by a stage of 
warmth, gentle moisture, and general re- 
action. We have mentioned that the dis- 
ease was accompanied caged generally with 
convulsive action of the muscles; but it 
may be of importance to remark that this, 
which amounted rather to a kind of twitch, 
or subsultus, than to cramp, was confined to 
the upper extremities, 


“ Such was the afflicting state of circum- 
stances in this unfortunate my | up to the 
afternoon of Sunday. Messrs. Ancas and 
Sanprers, and Dr. Spurcin of Clapham, 
who had been employed from the first in 
rendering every possible assistance, now 
requested the co-operation of Dr. P. M. 
Latham and Dr. Chambers. At this time 
auother of Mr. Day’s sons was evidently 


sinking, and a third, as well as several of 


being Saturday, several of the scholars went | the pupils, were in a state of dangerous 
home to spend Sunday with their friends, | collapse; others, again, although not out of 
leaving in the school twenty-two boys; of peril, were rallying from the attack, The 
these, twenty were attacked between three first question that suggested itself to the 
and nine o'clock on Sunday morning, with minds of the medical men in consultation 
vomiting and purging of the most alarming was, whether the symptoms were referrible 
character, attended with a degree of pros- to any poison received into the stomach, 
tration which threatened many of them | The scrutiny, however, which wasinstituted 
with immediate death. The appearance of | with reference to this point, led to nothing 
the matters vomited was somewhat various | Satisfactory at the moment. It was then 
in different individuals, depending probably determined to examine the body of the little 
upon the liquids previously taken. In some | boy who was «li» first victim of the disease, 


instances it was tinged with green bile, and 
was of a subacid smell, but in the greater 
majority of cases it was colourless and in- 
odorous. The stools also varied in appear- 
ance, but they were, for the most part, pale, 
consisting of mucus and muco-purulent mat- 
ter, slightly streaked with scarlet blood. 
The pulse varied also very much in dif- 
ferent individuals: in the early stages of col- 
lapse it was very frequent, but so feeble as 
to be scarcely When reaction 
took place, it , of course, more force, 
but less frequency. The skin was, in most 
instances, cold and clammy throughout; in 
a few cases it was for a short time hot, and 
the face was, in these, occasionally flushed. 


and who, it should be recollected, died in 
twelve hours after he was attacked by it. On 
laying open the abdomen, the viscera pre- 
sented themselves in a remarkably healthy 
state, as far as external appearances went. 
The liver was of a perfectly healthy size and 
colour; the gall-bladder was somewhat dis- 
tended with healthy bile; the peritoneum, 
throughout, pale, transparent, and perfectly 
free trom any appearance of thickening. On 
laying open the small intestines, however, it 
was observed that the peyerian plexuses of 
mucous glands were enlarged in patches 
throughout the intestinum ilium, raising ine 
ternally, without destroying the mucous 
membrane covering them, into condyloma- 
tous elevations; lower down in the small 


There was a low delirium in some advanced 
cases, with dilated pupils; but the senso- 
rium was not affected in the greater number 
of them. None of the little patients com- 
eaten of pain in the stomach or bowels, 

yond the griping which preceded the | 
stools. There was, however, in a few of 
them, slight tenderness and some tension of 
the abdomen; and, os far as the exact 


intestine a few of the glandule solitarie 
were similarly affected, and in the ascend- 
ing colon and transverse arch these latter 
glands seemed almost universally diseased, 
giving an appearance of, pustulation, or, 
rather, tuberculation to the whole interior 
| of the bowel; the interstices of the tuber. 
| 


cles here, as well as in the small intestine, 
course of the symptoms could be ascertained | being entirely free from vascularity, The 
in such a scene of confusion, it may be said mesenteric and mesocolic absorbent glands 
generally that the disease seemed to come in the neighbourhood of the parts most dis- 
on very much like the tropical cholera, with | eased, were congested and enlarged. The 
a short obscure stage of excitement, which | stomach was quite healthy. The viscera of 
was immediately followed by a state of ex- | the thorax were likewise quite healthy. The 
treme collapse ; “that this, under the use joanne of the cranium also, which were 
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CHOLERA MORAUS AT CLAPHAM. 


examined, were entirely free from 
effusion, or other trace of disease, 

*« The treatment which had been adopted, 
and which it was determined still to pursue, 
was, in the first place, to obey the great in- 
dication of preserving life, by administering 
stimulants with opiates to those who were 
sinking from exhaustion and spasm. In the 
few instances in which the head seemed in 
the course of the re-action to be affected, it 
had been deemed right to relieve this symp- 
tom by the application of a few leeches to 
the temples. Besides these means, it was 
found necessary to apply mustard poultices 
to the abdomen, and to wash out the bowels 
with enemata, administering afterwards full 
doses of calomel and opium. 

“* Early on Monday, another of Mr. Day's 
sons, a boy of four (five) years of age, sunk 
under the attack, 23 hours after its com- 
mencement. His body was carefully exa- 
mined a few hours after his death, and ex- 
hibited the following appearances :— 

“The abdominal viscera, when first ex- 

d, appeared (as in the former case) per- 
ectly free from the traces of inflammation 
or other disease. 

«The examination of the bowels was com- 
menced with that of the intestinum ilium, 
in which the mucous glands, both aggregate 
and solitary, were found generally enlarged, 
and the mucous membrane covering them in 
many places ulcerated. ‘The interior of the 
ccecum, colon, and rectum, however, ex- 
hibited no appearance of diseased mucous 
glands, although the membrane itself was 
throughout uniformly congested, pulpy, and 
very easily separable from the subjacent 
tissue. 

«The examination was now pursued up- 
wards from the ilium ; the jejunum at the 
lower part was less diseased than the ilium, 
and, as it approached the duod , was 
more and more healthy; the duodenum, 
however, on being laid open, exhibited a 

tulated appearance, depending on en- 
arged follicles, very similar to that of the 
colon in the former case. The mesenteric 
and mesocolic glands belonging to the dis- 
eased portions of bowel, were enlarged and 
more vascular than natural. The liver was 
also quite healthy; the gall-bladder con- 


* Most of the boys were removed by their 
friends in the course of Monday, many of 
them in a very alarming condition. 


It is with much satisfaction we add 
to this melancholy statement, that the 
whole of the remaining sufferers have reco- 
vered. There is every reason to believe, 
that the attacks were purely those of 
cholera morbus. The food and other mat- 
ters were placed in the hands of Dr. Burton, 
the chemical lecturer at St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, by whom they were carefully tested, 
without producing any results opposed to 
this opinion. The following is the analysis. 

“« The fluid part of the contents of the sto- 
mach contained, independent of animal mat- 
ter, a considerable portion of lime, together 
with a little magnesia, the twe earths being 
held in solution, apparently by the muriatic 
and sulphuric acids respectively ; there ap- 
peared also to be a small quantity of acetic 
acid present. The acids were in slight 
excess. 

“The insoluble portion of the contents 
were found to consist, exclusive of animal 
matter, viz. fibrin and albumen, of an inso- 
luble salt of lime, probably the sulphate of 
lime. 

** These ingredients, together with a little 
potassa, might have been derived from the 
water, which also contained them largely, 
among a few other harmless ingredients ; 
and partly from the rice, but neither the 
water, nor the contents of the stomach sent to 
Dr. Burton, norindeed either of the articles 
of food, contain any metallic oxide in appre- 
ciable quantity, nor could any delet 
salt be detected in them.” 

It came out, without amy suspicion of the 
kind having been awakened before the cir- 
cumstance was related to Mr. Angas, that a 
drain, which had been choked for many 
years, had been discovered behind the house, 
and partially opened, Mr. Day was erect- 
ing a covered passage from the school-room 
to his house, and one of the posts for its 
support was set over the drain and made an 
opening into it. Mr. Day was ignorant of 
its existence until this time, although he 
had been resident there for five years. Di- 
rections were immediately given to cleanse 


tained more than an ounce of perfectly it, and while the Jabourers were thus em- 
healthy bile. It was remarkable, that the! ployed, the young scholars gathered repeat- 
contents of the bowels were nearly celour- | edly about the opening, (from which issued a 
less, and had no feculeot, or, indeed, any | most offensive effluviam,) and assisted the 
other peculiar ocour. The stomach was) men in their labours, much delighted with the 
perfectly healthy. The viscera of the thorax| work. The stench is described as having 
were likewise quite free from disease. In been unusually great. 

the head, the ventricles of the brain were| ‘The illness of the third child of Mr. Day, 
distended with about three ounces of sero- a baby in arms, most probably did not arise 
sity, and the sinuses were somewhat more from the same cause. It was in delicate 
charged than usual with dark-coloured health, teething at the time, and had not been 
blood. The brain and its appendages were | exposed to the malaria. It is worthy of no- 
not otherwise diseased. tice, that the younger the children the more 
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violent were the attacks. The workmen 
were not in the least affected. 

Since writing the above, we have seen a 
circular statement signed by Messrs- Angas 
and Sanders end the other medical gentle- 
men who attended the cases, relieving Mr. 
Day and every other person “from even a 
shadow of blame,” in the terrible affliction 
which has visited them, and expressing an 
opieion, that there is not the slightest rea- 
son for a nding any return of the 

pprebending any ret 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


EXTIRPATION OF A TUMOUR. 
Ow Tuesday, August 18, Mr. Morgan re- 


TUMOUR.—PRICK OF AN ALOE. 


time as but of trifling consequence, on ac- 
count of its causing him but slight inconve- 
nience, neither were the effects worth no- 
|tieing until the afternoon of the Sunday 
fullowing, (two days after the accident,) 
when, without any assignable cause, the part 
put on a white appearance, and the finger 
became very stiff, swollen, and paiuful; 
these symptoms increased, and by the fol- 
lowing morning, the whole hand and arm, 
|as far as the elbow, had attained an exceed- 
jingly large size. The swelling beyond the 
elbow was very slight, and the pain be suf- 
fered during the night was, to use his own 
expression, most excruciating. He had taken 
advice, but it was im ible to obtain 
avy,accurate account of the treatment, from 
the patient himself. Has always enjoyed 
| tolerably good health, and was a moderate! 

|fleshy man previous to this affection, ab 


moved a large tumour from the upper and though he is now very much reduced. The 

terior part of the right thigh of « corpu- state of the limbs at present is as follows, 
ent man, about forty years of age, situated Phe hand and forearm are much swollen, 
close (o the innerside of the great trochanter, | and very tender to the touch; the former 
The character of the tumour, which, he says, | presents a white appearance, the skin is tense, 
he first perceived about two years ago, is and feels to him as if about to burst; there 
that of carbuncle ; it has latterly put on ais one large spontaneous opening through 
more malignent character. The patient/the integument at the back of the wrist, 
having been placed, lying on bis face, on the jead two or three smaller ones, at different 
table, the operator commenced by making | parts of the joint, which discharge offensive 
an incision on the inside of the tumour, di- matter of the colour and consistence of 
recting its course from below upwards; ®| cream ; there are also wounds of a similar 
second incision was then made on the oppo- | kind at the bend of the elbow, which, Mr. 
site side forming an ellipsis, including the | {ravers thinks, communicate with that 
whole diseased portion, which was nearly | joint, and Mr. Travers decides, that it will 
the size of a small cheese plate, and the tu. be necessary to remove the limb. Mr. Green 


mour was dissected out from its attachments 
by repeated incisions, the whole length of the 
exterual wound, the lips of which were 
afterwards brought together by three su- 
tures; a pledget of lint was then laid along 
the woud, and covered by strips of adhe- 


sive plaster. 


ST, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


PRICK OF AN ALOE PLANT, FOLLOWED BY 
SEVERE INJURY TO THE HAND AND ARM. 


Joun Nasu, aged 38, a gardener, ex- 
ceedingly emaciated, and of a sallow com- 
’ plexion, came into the hospital on July 30th, 
and was pleced in Luke’s Ward, No. 14, 
under the care of Mr. Travers. On ques- 
tioning the patient as to the origin of, and 


afterwards saw him and expressed the same 
opinion, When the arm is removed from 
the pillow on which it rests, he says it gives 
him a great deal of pain, and that he feels 
a sensation of grating at the wrist joint. 
Pulse quick, but of moderate strength ; 
tongue clean, cracky. Dowels have not been 
open for three days past until this morning, 
when they were evacuated by a dose of cas- 
tor oil; appetite good ; has taken hut very 
little sleep at night for some time. Ordered 
to have a pint of porter and a mutton chop 
daily, and to take a grain of opium every 
night. 

Aug. 1. Same as yesterday as regards the 
limb; has passed a better night; bowels 
open again this morning; a copious discharge 
from the wound, both at the wrist and elbow, 

3. Bowels not open yesterday, but have 
been relieved this morning; in other re- 
spects much the same. 

The operation having been determined 


other circumstances connected with, his 
complaint, he stated, that about two months on, and the patient having undergone a 
ago, whilst employed in watering some | preparatory treatment, he was brought into 
plants in a gentleman's garden at Camber- the operating theatre this day, soon after 
well, be accidentally struck his hand against | one o'clock, with the tourniquet applied on 
an aloe plant, one of the prickles of which | the upper part of the arm near the axilla ; 
passed into the last joint of his left hand little | and being seated on the table, Mr. Travers 
finger ; he regarded the circumstance at the j standing on the inner side, commenced the 
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Operation 


by grasping the upper arm, about its middle 
with the left ios! , and drawing up the in- 


GOUT. 


CASE OF PODAGRA- 
John Katon, by trade a weaver, forty. 


teguments, so as to keep them tense, (an /eight years of age, was admitted into Wil- 
assistant supporting the limb, in nearly a/liam’s Ward, No. 15, on the 6th of August, 


horizontal position,) first made a circular in- 
cision, dividing the skin and superficial 


under the care of Dr. Roots. The pa- 
tient states, that a week or ten days since, 


muscles ; which being retracted, (without/ his stomach became very uneasy, having 
dissecting back the integuments,) the deep | heartburn, with much flatulence and nausea. 
muscles were divided by several other This was followed, on Sunday evening last, 
incisions down to the bone ; a catling was by severe ‘ gnawing pain” in the meta- 
then made use of to clear away the muscles | carpal joints of the left hand, which has 


from it, to the extent of about two inches 
higher, the extremities of the muscles being 
kept up, as this was proceeding, by including 
the humerus between the fore and middle 
fingers. ‘The bone was then sawn through, 
leaving a pad of muscle and integument to 
cover the extremity. Three arteries were 
secured by the dresser. 
On examination of the limb after its re- 
moval, the elbow joint proved to be quite 
healthy ; the skin covering the inner con- 
dyle was ulcerated through, leaving the 
bone at this part quite naked. No traces of 
cartilage could be discovered on the ends of 
the bones entering into the formation of the 
wrist joint, and the anterior surfaces of the 
radius and ulna, where naturally covered by 
periosteum only, were rough to the’ feel, and 
entirely denuded of that membrane. From 
this it would appear, that the discharge 
which had become confined at the wrist, 
followed the course of the deep layer of 
muscles on the anterior part of the forearm, 
and coming in contact with the bones, had 
caused the destruction of the periosteum, 
and eventually made its escape at the elbow, 
thus accounting for the discharge at this 
t of the limb, as the surrounding sub- 
stance here did not appear implicated in the 
disease. There hos been nothing to notice 
particularly respecting this case since the 
Operation, excepting that for several days 
after, he occasionally experienced slight 
twitchings in the stump ; the dressings have 
been several times removed, and the wound 
appears quite healthy. The patient was 
kept on milk diet during the first week, 
since which he hes had in addition a mutton 
chop daily. ‘The stump has been kept wet 
with spirit wash. On Morday the 17th 
inst. he experienced slight uneasiness in 
the abdomen, followed by diarrhea; for 
this he took the compound chalk mixture, 
which has entirely checked the relaxation, 
and the bowels are now quite regular. His 
general appearance is considerably improved 
since the operation, and he says he is gain- 
ing a little more strength, but is troubled 
with night sweats. In every other respect 
is doing well. 


|continued ever since, and the hand is now 
swelled, red, and hot, On the following 
day it attacked the great toe of his left foot, 
which is now better; the instep has become 
red and swollen. ‘The pain is so severe, as 
almost to preclude sleep st night ; but the 
heartburn, nausea, and flatulence, have all 
become much less, since the affection. 
Bowels open four times to-day; tongue 
coated, whitish ; urine high coloured ; pulse 
116, full, but soft. Says he was formerly a 
hard drinker, and has been the subject of 
gout six or seven times previously. Ordered 
milk diet. Twelve leeches to the left hand, 
and a like number to the foot. 


Carbonate of magnesia, a scruple ; 

Colchicum wine, thirty minims every 

eight hours; 

Compound powder of ipecacuanha, ten 

grains every night. 

7. Has passed a restless night, owing to 
pain in the left hand and foot, which are 
now much easier; pulse 94, soft, and less 
full; bowels have not been evacuated since 
yesterday morning, 

8. Has hed a better night, but says the 
pain, is worse as the evening approaches, 
than during the day. Left hand and foot 
much less swoilen, but the heat stil] con- 
siderably above the natural standard ; pulse 
80, full; tongue whitish; bowels relieved 
once only. Venesection to twelve ounces. 


Fifteen grains of the powder of scam- 
mony, with calomel, immediately ; 

Sulphate of quinine, three grains at six 
this evening, and to be continued every 
six hours after. 


_9. Bowels well pu with the medicine. 
No pain in the left hand or foot, and the 
heat and swelling much diminished. 

11. Ouly complains of weakness ; bowels 
open; tongue nearly clean; pulse 80, soft, 
and not full, 

13. There is very slight swelling in the 
left hand only, without any pain or increase 
of heat; gaining strength, but cannot walk 
without of crutches ; 
pulse natural ; wels regular ; ue 
clean ; appetite good. oe 
19. Discharged well, 
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WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


ECZEMA BOLARE. 


Joun Mancis, etat. 26, a deformed man, 
of dwarfish size, who gains a Jivelihood as 
& vagrant musician, came under the care of 
the junior physician, the 23rd of July, with 
an eruptive disease. ‘The surface of the 
upper and lower limbs appears flayed. 
Clusters of minute vesicula came out on 
the affected parts, producing an intolerable 
sense of itching ; this the man endeavoured 
to relieve by friction. A projuse secretion 
of serous fluid took place, soaking complete- 
ly through the dressings and bis shirt, and 
emitting a peculiar odour; this gradually 
thickened and stiffened the linen applied ; 
the cuticle, desquamated over nearly the en- 
tire surface, where the fluid has evaporated, 
presents a glossy appearance. ‘There is a 
general tumefaction of the integuments, but 
no discoloration of the interstices between 
the minute and even-sized vesicles. The 
trunk is nearly exempt from eruption. He 
states, that about a fortnight betore admis- 
sion, after indulging in porter, his favourite 
beverage, and exposing himself to the sun, 
his face and head become affected, tumefac- 
tion and serous secretion took place in an 
excessive degree, and the hair became 
matted. Fomentations, abstinence, and purg- 
ing, afforded relief, The following medicines 
now prescribed. 


Carbonate of magnesia, a scruple. 

Powdered rhubarb root, ten grains; mix 
into a powder, to be taken every morn- 
ing. 


Ipecacuanha wine, 3 drachms. 
lydrocyanic acid, 12 minims. 
Camphor julep, 8 ounces, mixed; an 
ounce to be taken every six hours. 

A warm bath to be taken twice a day, 
low diet. 

ist August. The plan adopted has been 
rigidly pursued ; the cuticular scales have 
entirely disappeared, and a shiny superficies 
is evident. A new crop of vesicles have 
evolved themselves on the thighs and fore- 
arms. ‘The bowels are open, and general 
health unimpaired. The bath to be used 
once aday only. Medicines continued. 

14th. ‘The vesicule have once or twice 
re-appeared, but the continued application 
of the remedies is efficient in removing 
them, 
2ist. The skin still retains the glossy ap- 
pearance but has lost its turgescence, and 
resumed the natural colour. Bath discoati- 
nued, Patient convalescent, 


ERUPTION.—VAGINAL FISTULA. 


HOPITAL DE LA CHARITE 


VESICO*+ VAGINAL FISTULA; APPLICATION 
OF THE TWISTED SUTURE, FOLLOWED BY 


DEATH. 
Genevieve Maury, wtat, 36, of a good con- 
stitution, and mother of several children, 
was, on the 9th of July, 1829, admitted into 
the hospital. Her two last accouchements 
but one had been very difficult, the one hav- 
ing required turning, the other the applica- 
tion of the forceps. On the 7th of June 
last, she was taken with labour pains, and 
delivered by means of the forceps. During 
the application oi the latter instrument, one 
of its blades was pressed with some violence 
against the anterior paries of the vagina, 
which at that moment happened to be for- 
cibly distended; the patient felt a very 
acute pein, which, however, after the ter- 
mination of labour, gradually subsided. 
From that moment, she never had any 
desire to pass her urine, which entirely 
escaped through the vagina, At the time of 
her admission, the fistula had existed for 
thirty-two days, during which time, not a 
drop of urine had been passed voluntarily, or 
by the urethra, which was, however, per- 
fectly pervious. The preternatural opening 
was found to exist at the neck of the blad- 
der, and to be thirteen lines in length ; its 
lower end was a little above the urethral 
opening, the upper a few lines above the 
neck of the bladder, When the patient lay 
on the back, the edges of the aperture were 
perfectly closed, but gaped when she stood 
upright, or walked. Her general health was 
not in the least affected. M. Roux having 
closely watched the case for about a fort- 
night, determined upon closing the edges of 
the aperture by means of the twisted suture, 
and the operation was performed on the 21st 
of July. The patient was placed on the ab- 
domen, the pelvis being higher than the 
head, and the legs kept asunder by two as- 
sistants, a speculum was introduced into the 
vagina, but being found useless, was with- 
drawn, ‘The edges of the fistulous aperture 
were seized with a pincette, one of the 
blades of which was much broader than the 
other, and having been pared off, two curved 
needles were inserted, by meansof the “ por 
te-aiguille.” The operation lasted two hours, 
owing to the difficulty which the operator 
experienced in taking hold of, and paring 
off, the callous edges, and in introducing 
the needles. The patient was removed to 
her bed, and an elastic catheter kept in the 
bladder. An hour alter the operation, she 
was taken with shivering; the urine passed 
through the catheter, and was tinged with 
blood. In the night she had a few hours 
rest, but on the morning of the 23d, the 
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urine still contained blood ; the pressure of of shivering took place in the evening ; the 
the catheter did not sppear to molest the | patient, was delirious, and, at lucid intervals, 


patient, but the least movement of it Pp d of great dyspnea and violent 
most violent pain; the abdomen was not! pain in the chest. The stools were passed 
tender on pressure, and in the evening a | involuntarily; the urine was completely 
large quantity of clear urine was passed. | suppressed, and the pulse was 150. The 


On the 23d, the external genitals were 
swelled, but not painful, and the general 
state of the patient was satisfactory, On 
the 24th, no alteration had taken place, ex- 
cept that the urethra was more irritable than 
before. In the evening, the patient was all 
on a sudden seized with shivering, univer- 
sal trembling, and sickness, which were 
followed by great heat aud copious perspira- 
tion ; about ten o'clock, all these symptoms 
had disappeared, but during the following 
night she was rather agitated. On the ¢5th 
she complained of great debility ; the needles 
were removed, and the elastic catheter was 
withdrawn ; on applying a silver catheter, 
the water was { in a full stream. In 
the course of the day she had another attack 
of shivering, which was followed by heat 


application of sinapisms and blisters to the 
feet bad no effect. The dyspnoea increased, 
and she died in the morning of the Sist. 

On examining the body, the intestines 
were found adherent to each other, and to 
the peritoneum, by means of false mem- 
branes ; and the cavity of the larger pelvis 
contained a considerable quantity of puru- 
lent matter. The edges of the fistulous 
communication between the vagina and 
bladder were thickened, softened, and co- 
vered with a fetid sanies, The mucous 
membrane of the bladder was of a grayish 
black colour; it contained a considerable 
quantity of dark-coloured mucus and coagu- 
lated blood, but no pus. The uterus had not 
|yet returned to its usual size ; the Fallopian 
tubes were greatly injected, and covered 


and copious perspiration. In the evening,| with pus. The left pleuracontained a great 
the attack returned, and during the night quantity of purulent matter, and the tissue 
the patient was very restless. On the 20th of the left lung distinctly exhibited the 
she Pad three attacks of shivering, the Jast | traces of the last stage of pneumonia. The 
of which took place towards the even- pericardium was much injected. The right 
ing, and was accompanied by bilious vo-| lung was on its surface filled with small ab- 
miting ; she was ordered the sulphate of scesses,and adhered tothe pleura; interiorly, 


quinine in syrup. papav. The abdomen was 
not tender; respiration was rather quick, 
though the chest was free from pain; the 
secretion of urine was much diminished, and 
the small quantity of it which was drawn off 


| its tissue appeared healthy, The rest of the 
'examination afforded nothing of interest.— 
| Journ. Hebdomad. 


by the catheter, was tinged with blood. The | 


entrance of the vagina was several times 
found filled with coagulated blood. On the 
27th, the patient had passed a very restless 
night; in the morning, she had another 
violent attack of shivering; the urine was 
rather scanty; the vagina was again filled 
with coagulated blood. In the evesing, at 
five, another attack of shivering occurred ; 
she took twenty-four grains of the sulphate 
of quinine in three doses, and as the last 
was followed by vomiting, twenty-four grains 
were injected into the anus. ‘The catheter 
was repeatedly applied, but without evacu- 
ating any urine. On the morning of the 
28th, she was again seized with shivering, 
but not so violently as before ; she com- 
plained of pain in the epigastric region; 
respiration “was rather quick. Thirty- 
four grains of the sulphate of quinine were 
again given, in six pills; not more than 
about two ounces of urine were removed by 
the catheter. In the course of the day, the 
patient began to complain of pain in the 
right side of the chest; there was a slight 
cough ; respiration was 60 in a minute, the 
pulse quick, and om percussion, the right 
side of the chest gave a dull sound, and on 
auscultation, “ rdle crepitant.” No attack 


HOPITAL ST, LOUIS. 


CASAREAN OPERATION AFTER THE DEATH 
OF THE MOTHER, 


In the “ Salle Sainte-Marthe” of the 
above hospital, there was lately a young fe- 
jmale in the last stage of pulmonary con- 
|sumption, who was in the middle of the 
ninth month of pregnancy, the termination 
of which, it was presumed, would be 
speedily followed by the death of the 
mother. At the stated period, however, 
she was suddenly seized with an attack of 
hemoptysis ; the blood rushed out of her 
mouth and nose in such a quantity, that the 
** interne,” M. Huguier, was hardly arrived 
when she expired. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to perform the Cesarean section, by 
means of which he succeeded in extracting 
a fine male child, which, though asphyxi- 
ated for a few moments, was soon brought 
to life, and has since done well,—Jbid. 


| 


MR. WINSLOW ON A 


MEDICAL BENEFIT 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Sir,—Nothing could have exceeded the 
pleasure which 1 experienced in perusing 
the communication of Mr. Dewhurst, rela- 
tive to the formation of a medical benefit 
society, to relieve those in the profession 
who are incapacitated, by illvess, con- 
finement in prison for debt, &c., from at- 
tending to their professional avocations, 
What a noble proposition! What universal 
benefit will it confer if carried into effect! 
Fortune may, for a while, smile, and shower 
down upon us abundantly her favours ; but a 
time may come, when the dark and unwel- 
come visitations of misfortune will frown 
upon us, and blight, perhaps for ever, all 
our sanguine expectations—when illness 
will lay us upon our couch, and sudden dis- 
solution deprive those to whom we are at- 
tached by every tie, of those comforts which, 
by the exercise of our profession, we were 
capable of affording them ; and then to have 
a society to which we or they can apply for 
relief as a right, will be to every philoso- 
pe breast a great desideratum, and will 

re hailed with encouragement and approba- 
thon 


Indeed, you, Sir, who have the welfare of 
our profession so much at heart, and who 
have done so much for its improvement, 
must be fully conscious of the advantages 
which would accrue from the formation of a 
medical benefit society, according to the 
philanthropic plan of Mr. Dewhurst. But 
the affording relief to any of the mem- 
bers in case of iliness, will not be the only 
advantage which will accrue from a society 
of this description. The members will, 
most probably, attend monthly or quarterly 
meetings, and the medical men in the me- 
tropolis will become mbre generally ac- 
quainted with each other, It would bea 
gratifying scene to see two or three hun- 
dred medical men collected under one 
roof, endeavouring to promote each other's 
happiness. Few better methods could be 
proposed for annihilating those unworthy 
prejudices, which now exist in our pro- 
fession, than that of uniting ourselves in such 
abond. [should venture to propose, thata 
public meeting be immediately convened, 
and that notices be sent round to every me- 
dical man, requesting his attendance or sup- 
port; that any member of the profession 
wishing to become a member of the society, 
should advance ten pounds entrance money, 
and pay annually three guineas; that in 
case ot illness, he be allowed out of the 
funds of the society, two or three guineas 
weekly, according to the urgency of the 
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the members, a portion of the rest should 
attend his funeral, (except it be the parti- 
cular wish of the surviving relatives that 
this should not take place,) the expenses of 
which, under circumstances requiring it, to 
be detrayed by the society. There are many 
other propositions which I could suggest, 
but which would take up too much space 
in your valuable columns ; I propose, there- 
fore, that a meeting of the profession be 
immediately held, wherever Mr. Dewhurst, 
from whom the idea seems to originate, 
may propose, and that notices be sent round 
to all in the profession, requesting the ho- 
nour of their attendance. 
The profession is, I consider, deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Dewhurst, for bringing the 
subject forward; and will, I hope, assist 
him in the efforts he may make. 1 remain, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Winstow. 
Bright Allow, Berks, August, 1829. 


HOSPITAL FERS. 


“ Timeo Danaos”? (query Doctors?) “ et dona 
Serentes!” 


To the Editor of Tux Laycer. 


Sir,—After the numberless abuses to 
which the wholesome powers of Tur Lan- 
cet have been so successfully applied, few 
persons, perhaps, feel its cutting edge more 
deservedly than the subjects of your late 
satire—‘* The Illegality of Hospital Fees!” 
Here, indeed, Mr. Editor, is a morbid 
growth which has increased with such si- 
lence, that the unscrutinising observer looks 
upon the tumour rather as a part of the 
original system, than as an excrescent mass 
tending to conceal the true lineaments of its 
pristine form, till, at length, it seems that 
the parent vessels have sent off branches, 
and the intruder is nourished and fattened 
as if it were a natural limb of the body it 
has invaded. You, however, bave dissected 
away the various coats (alias sophistry) by 
which the sight has been deceived, and can- 
dour now holds up to view the real struc- 
ture of the unnatural formation. 

The Irish dull of “ gratis for nothing,” 
really becomes luminous and expressive, 
when examived in contrast with this abomi- 
nable trickery, where charity aud gratis are 
but decent cloaks for the bulky person of 
an unreasonable fee, and the poor patient 
is liberally attended by amiable Dubs at 
the poor student’s sad expense ; something 
in the same way as the Christmas-boxes of 
the generous placeman, are the offspring of 
long pulls upon the pockets of the public. 
Wondrous love of science! Noble humbug! 
which would exclude from the contest of 


case; that in case of the death of any of 


learning and of skill, by hard exactions, 
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those who are most likely to be ornaments 
of their profession—those, namely, whose 
natural ardour in scientific pursuits is fur- 
ther heightened by necessity for exertion. 
It has been said of political reformers, that 
they raise their clamour only in times of 
national distress. ‘* True,” cries Mr. Cob- 
bett, “ but in distress only will the people 
be awakened to the cause of their mis- 
fortunes.” This I must use as an argument 
against those who may say, that the fees 
are obnoxious merely to a faction. Grant- 
ing this, let me ask, is it probable that the 
rich ones would be the first to exclaim 
against (to them) a trifling tax, whilst it 
Operates as one mode of excluding the 
fagging and often talented poor? No one 
can object to the payment of men for their 
well-earned public services; you have your- 
self remarked, that they are not sufficiently 
recompensed ; but let not a seemino gene- 
rosity to one class, be paid for from the 
purses of another. 

Fearing I have taken up too much of your 
well filled pages, I beg to subscribe myself, 
Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, and one 
of a fraternity whose cause you have made 
your own, 


Aug. 19, 1829. 


A Poor Srvpenr. 


MR. ARERNETHY. 


« My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation.” 


To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 


Srr,—Considering that the humble efforts 
of my pen have more than once gained ac- 
cess, and have never been denied admission 
to the notice of your Lancer, I cannot doubt 
the impartiality of the able hand which 
directs it, nor can I, for a moment, question 
the grand objects at which it is aimed, or 
the steady and undeviating track which it 
pursues, accustomed as I have ever been 
(since first the shining weapon was un- 
sheathed) to admire the fair and open prin- 
ciples, the just encomiums of merit, and the 
due chastisement of quackery or presump- 
tion, by which you have upheld the import- 
ance of the medical profession. 

Conscious of the truth of these observa- 
tions, I lament the more that its pages 
should be rendered subservient to the pur- 
poses of detraction; for, surely, no one 
(whether friend or foe) can have read with- 
out indignation, the contemptible endeavours 
of your Allsop Terrace correspondent, to 
expose to ridicule a man who (notwithstand- 
ing all his peculiarities) is justly entitled to 
the esteem of every philanthropist and lover 


of science, and whom truth will ever regard 
as the brightest ornament to his profession, 
of the age in which he lived. Indeed, Sir, 
1 am at a loss to discover the pretensions 
of the soi-disané champion for the cure of 
spinal deformity, to enter the arena in de- 
terioration of Mr. Abernethy’s merits: I 
know not upon what relative conditions he 
presumes to single out Goliath from the 
ranks, unless that he imagines himself a 
David; neither do I know much of the 
difference of the ancient “ mode of teaching 
from that which is practised in these more 
enlightened times ;” but this much I do 
know— 

Mogna fuit quondam capitis reverentia 


cani.’ 


Now, with regard to Mr. Abernethy as a 
lecturer, certainly that man is the best cal- 
culated to instruct youth, who can render 
the most abstruse sciences intelligible by 
familiar illustrations ; and this the worthy 
teacher has done, to the entire satisfaction 
of one of the most numerous and popular 
classes of students in Europe, for a period 
of more than thirty years. As a student, 
having listened to the instructions of Mr. 
Abernethy, and, as a practitioner, having 
proved (if, indeed, proof were wanting) the 
validity of his counsels, I have taken u 
myself to make these cursory 
I am, Sir, with great t yours, &c. 

- Heaton. 

Tickhill, Aug. 19, 1829, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue communication of Dr. Mc Fadzen did 
reach our office. 
“« Cases” from the Royal Infirmary next 
week. a 
Many letters reached us too late for the 
present Number. 


ERRATA. 


To make Mr. Churchill’s paper on the 
chenopodium olidum complete, page 646, of 
our last Number, it should have been stated 
that it is a native plant, generally found in 
moist situations under old walls. Itis to be 
found under the walls of the cottages about 
Lisson Grove, and before the first large 
house on the right-hand side of Kingston 
Bottom, at the foot of the bill leading from 
Putney. 

In p. 647, col. 1, line 40, for hy 
substitute Aydragogue; and, in the next 
line but one, for communicated read commu- 
nicate. 
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